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PREFACE. 



I iiAVB not attempted to write a complete Biography 
of Robert Owen, — such a work can only be under- 
taken by an enthusiastic disciploi gifted with unli- 
mited patience. My object has been to sketch the 
history of the movement with which his name is 
identified; and I have therefore deliberately omitted 
many incidents, interesting perhaps in themselvesi 
but not directly connected with my special task. I 
am conscious how very imperfectly this work has 
been executed; I hopoi however, it may be so for- 
tunate as to direct the attention of an abler writer 
to a subject that is almost entirely unknowni but 
not without a certain retrospective interest. 

LoKDoy, Ma^t 1869. 
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ROBERT OWEN. 



CHAPTER L 

NEW LANABE. 

" Plofif^s linrdtment Totre too dans rarenir ; ne pourefTOui pat ima- 
:riner un ^i de eociete ti protpbre que let fiimilletf Uboricutee, pr^u« 
dies par Icur prppre Mgcsae contre toutet lea chances du haaard, n'an* 
roient plus besotn en ancune ciroonsUnce d'implorer la compaeaion toit 
;le VtitA, toit dee citojena f **— DaMil/e/. 

Robert Owen was bom in Newtown, Montgomery- 
■^hirc, in May, 177L His father was a respectable 
^iaddler, who, besmcs his trade, undertook the manage- 
ment of the Post-OflBce and the general business of the 
parish. He had been unfortunate at an early period of 
liis life, having lost an estate of £500 a year, through 
the dishonesty of his lawyer. Robert was the youngest 
i)ut one of a family of seven ; he was sent to school 
before he was five years of age, and soon showed a 
^te for learning. One day, in his anxiety to be early 
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' 2 NEW LANARK. 

at school, he swallowed scalding flummery. Ho fainted 

and remained for some time insensible; his diges 

tion, became, in consequence, very weak. Thoug 

this accident occurred before he was five years of age 

it is said to have left a permanent trace on his charac 

ter. *' It made me,'* he says, *' attend to the efiect 

1 of difibrent qualities of food on my changed constitu 

t tion, and gave me the habit of close observation am 

^ of continued reflection; and I have always though 

that this accident had a great influence in forming m; 

character.'' 

4 At the age of seven, the diligent pupil had exhauster 

1 the rather limited knowledge of his schoolmastci 

From that period he became an usher in the school 

! he continued this task for two years, and thus acquirer 

! the important art of conveying his knowledge to others 

^ At the same time, his leisure was more agreeably occu 

pied by reading, generally at the rate of a volume i 

day, all the books he could lay his hand upon ; the; 

were mainly supplied by the clergyman, the doctor 

* I and lawyer of the town ; they embraced a varied fieh 

of literature, from ' Robinson Crusoe ' down to ' Medi 

tations among the Tombs/ About the age of eight o 

inine, he made the acquaintance of three maiden ladies 
who were Methodists. These amiable persons at one 
conceived an interest in the soul of the studious child 
J they endeavoured, in consequence, to ensure his salva 

2 tion by cfiecting his conversion to their religious creed 

*1 The boy was already extensively read in the variou 

*i opinions of contending sects ; and ho writes, '^ Thei 

J deadly hatred to each other began to create doubts ii 

^ my mind respecting the truth of any.'' While per 
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OWEK's early THEOLOarCAL BUS. 3 

plcxcd by tlicso harassing thoughts, ho wroto three 
sermons, which were carefully treasured for a time. 
At length the youthful author came across the dis- 
courses of 'Yorick/ and saw that they bore such a 
striking similarity, both in thought and expression, to 
his own, that, fearing a charge of plagiarism, he de* 
sti'oyed his productions. Little good could be anti- 
cipated from such an active mind, and the religious 
tracts with which he was deluged did not produce the 
effect contemplated. At ten years of age he felt 
strongly that there must be something fundamen- 
tally wrong in all religions. The three maiden ladies 
must have viewed with horror the result, for which 
their teaching may have been in some degree respon- 
sible. But theological studies, however absorbing, 
were not incompatible with more boyish pursuits: 
ho excelled in games, and was the best runner and 
leaper in the school; he learned dancing, and kept 
the patriotism of his neighbours constantly alive by the 
vigorous performance of ''God Save the King" upon 
the clarinet. About this time he made the acquaint- 
ance of a young gentleman from college, of the name 
of Donne; this cultivated person was the first to 
awaken in his mind a aense of the beauties of nature. 
At a future period, when the name of Owen became 
widely known, Mr. Donne displayed the warmth of his 
early friendship, by tracing the founder of the Rational 
System in direct descent from the pritices of North 
Wales. Already, at ten years of age, Owen's ambition 
had outgrown his village birthplace. He obtained the 
consent of his parents to go up to London, to seek his 
fortune; his eldest brother was settled as a saddler 
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4 NEW LANARK. 

in Holbom, and Robert joined him. Shortly after- 
wards he got a situation with Mr. James M'Guffog, a 
hosier, at Stamford. *' The terms offered to me were 
for three years : the first without pay, the second with 
. . ; a salary of £8, and the third with £10, and with board, 

lodging, and washing in the house. These terms I 
; ^ accepted, and, being well provided with clothes to 

[ serve me more than a year, I from that period — ten 

I years of age — maintained myself, without over apply- 

ing to my parents for any additional aid.'* M'Guffog 
was an enterprising Scotchman, who had begun life as 
* a hawker with half-a-crown ; he now possessed the 

1 best business in Stamford, and at his death left £1000 

I a year to his widow. Owen was kindly received, and 

I speedily ingratiated himself with his new master. The 

business occupied six hours a day, but Owen found 
. I time besides for five hours' study. Early in the morn- 

ing, in the fine summer months, he would go with a 
, • volume of Seneca in his pocket, and wander alone 

! I through the noble avenues of Burleigh Park. In these 

^1 walks he had much to engage his thoughts, for his 

' I mind was still agitated by religious doubts j he cbm- 

jj pared anxiously one religion with another, and laboured 

'ij earnestly to find the right way. It seemed to him that 

all theologies— the Christian among the rest — pro- 
ceeded from the deluded imagination of ignorant men ; 
that they are all based upon the doctrine of Free Will, 
which is at variance with the fact that character is 
] wholly formed by circumstances beyond the control of 

the individual. At length, after many a severe struggle, 
I the clouds dispersed, and the mind regained its calin, 

'•] —^1 doubt vanished, and the dogmas of sectarianism . 
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HE tfOVES TO LONDON. 5 

were replaced by the larger life of charity. Before ho 
had reached this serener atmospheroj when about the 
ago of twelve, he wrote a letter to Mr. Pitt, then Prime 
IMinistcr, to complain of the desecration of the Sab- 
bath, which was habitual at Stamford ; shortly after- 
wards a proclamation issued irom the Government on 
the subject, and the country people gave the credit to 
their village prodigy. At the expiration of his time, 
Owen left Mr. JPGufTog, and went to visit his friends 
in London and Wales. After somo months passed in 
this way, he got a situation in a large retail establish- 
ment near London Bridge. There he had not much I 
time for reading or theological speculation : on rising, 
his first care was bestowed on the adjustment of his 
pigtail, and tho powdering and curling of his hair; 
business began at eight o'clock,*and the shop doors 
were not closed until eleven at night. Afterwards, all 
the articles shown during the day had to bo replaced, 
an occupation which was sometimes protracted till two 
in the morning; then it happened that Owen ''was 
scarcely able, with the help of the bannisters, to go up- 
stairs to bed,*' and only five hours remained for sleep. 
He found this labour too severe, and he was fortunately 
able to effect an exchange to Manchester, where, be- 
sides board and lodging, he received £40 a year. This 
apprenticeship in London, however, contributed in some 
degree to his futuro success. '' I was obliged to ac- 
quire habits of quickness in business, and of great in- 
dustry, long continued, day aft^r day, without ceas- 
iug.^' His new situation was quito suited to his taste, 
and, with £40 a year for pocket-money^ he already 
considered himself rich. 
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• G NEW LAKABK. 

In this way the years passed on till he had reached 
eighteen, and then rumour reached him " about great 
and extraordinary discoveries that were beginning to 
be introduced into Manchester, for spinning cotton 
by new and curious machinery." Owen borrowed 
£100 from his brother, the saddler, and set up in 
business, in partnership with a friend named Jones. 
: They shortly had forty men at work to make ma- 

I chinery ; the materials they obtained on credit. " We 

made, what are technically called, ' mules ' for spin- 
ning cotton, sold them, and appeared to bo carrying 
; on a good trade." After a few months, however, 

Jones dissolved the partnership, to enter upon a larger 
scale with another, who could command more capital. 
Owen received three mule-machines, a reel, and mak- 
ing-up machine ; with this slender capital, at the age 
of nineteen, he set up for himself. He engaged three 
men to spin cotton-yarn from rovings. Ho bought 
these rovings for 12«* a pound, and sold them for 22«. ; 
by this means he made £6 a week. While thus en- 
gaged, he received rather a tempting offer from Mr. 
M*Guffog. Mr. M'Guffog offered to receive him into 
his establishment as a partner, to supply the whole 
capital, and to share the profits equally ; at his death, 
Owen wonld succeed to the business. The temptation, 
though strong, was resisted: Owen remained in the 
great city, to battle with poverty and to rise to for- 
tune. Fate had decreed that he was to endure the 
penalties of fame, not to enjoy the repose of a country 
linendraper. He now undertook the charge of Mr. 
Drinkwater's establishment, at a salary of £300 a year. 
The difficulties he had at first to encounter in this new 
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EMPLOYED AS MR. DRINKWATER's MANAGER. 



employment wore very great, but at length he tri- * 

umphcd over every obstacle. Ho hatl to direct the 
labour of 500 men, and many of the branches of the 
business were quite unknown to him ; he possessed, 
however, by nature the art of managing men. He \ ' 

attributes his skill to the spirit of charity, which had 
replaced in his mind the old hatreds engendered by 
theology. Ho had perceived that, as man could not 
make his own organization, he could not justly be held 
responsible for his enters. *' My mind, in consequence, 
became calm and serene, — anger and illwill died * 

within me.^' The compassionate taskmaster soon 
gained the confidence of the men. Besults were , 

easily attained by kindness, that no severity had ever *' 

been able to accomplish ; not only was tho work 
conducted with industry, but the habits of the people 
underwent an improvement. "Tlicir order and dis- 
cipline exceeded that of any other in or near Manches- 
ter, and for regularity and sobriety they were an ex- ' 
ample which none could then imitate.'' 

It was in 1 790, when Owen had been engaged in this 
way for about six months, and before he was yet twenty ! *; 

years of age, that Mr. Drinkwater summoned hira to . ; 

his country-house. Owen obeyed with great trepida- 
tion ; though the responsible manager of one of the 
largest manufactories at Manchester, he was still a shy . 

and awkward boy. He was painfully conscious of the ! 

defect of his early education ; ho spoke ungrammati- 
cal English, strongly impregnated with Welsh idiom, 
and had never been in any society, except what a shop- 
boy can command. But, notwithstanding the fears it 
had excited, the interview passed most satisfactorily. 
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8 NEW LANARK. 

Mr. Drinkwatcr complimented him upon the Buccess of 
his management and upon the prosperity of the busi«> 
ness. He expressed liis desire to secure the perma- 
nent services of so valuable an assistant ; he proposed 
an immediate increase of salary^ and offered to admit 
Owen into partnership at the expiration of four years. 
The partnership was to consist of Mr. Drinkwater, his 
two sons, and (hven ; the profits, which might rea- 
sonably bo expected to be large, were to be divided 
equally. These favourable terms were at onco ac- 
cepted; the brilliant prospect they afforded were, 
however, not destined to be realized. In consequence 
of some family arrangements, Mr. Drinkwater after- 
wards begged to be released from the contract ; this 
was at once acceded to by Owen, who imposed no con- 
ditions. He threw the contract into the fire, and, with 
some degree of warmth, refused to be any longer Mr. 
Drinkwater's manager. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Mars- 
land, a great cotton lord, proposed to enter into part- 
nership with him ; but this was also declined, because 
he offered only one-third profits. And thus, upon two 
occasions, Owen had cause to deplore that the warmth 
of his feelings had impaired the soundness of his judg- 
ment ; he, however, treated the occurrence with much 
resignation. " My constitution, and the previous cir- 
cumstances in which I had been placed, created these 
feelings, and I could not have acted otherwise at the 
time.'* He soon, however, found a partnership upon 
very advantageous terms in the Chorlton Twist Com- 
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His name had now been for some time prominently 
before the Manchester public; he had acquired the 
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EKOAOSS JN LITERARY DISCUSSION. 9 

reputation of being the most skilful manufacturer in 
the world. But besides this, he was already known 
for the independence of his speculative opinions; it 
was on this account that he gained admission to a se- 
lect literary circle whicli then existed at Manchester. 
Some of the professors in the College were in tho 
habit of meeting together on certain evenings, to dis- 
cuss interesting questions of science and literature; 
amongst them was John Dalton, who was at that time 
a professor of natural philosophy, and who afterwards 
became the discoverer of the Atomic Theory. Owen 
was also elected a member of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, and there he made his first oratorical 
effort.* It was not very successful. " I blushed and 
stammei*ed out some few incoherent sentences, and felt 
quite annoyed at my ignorance and awkwardness being 
thus exposed.'* He eventually, however, took an ac- 
tive part in debate, and acquired tho name of " the 
Reasoning Machine.*' Upon one occasion, Coleridge 
met Owen in discussion. '* Mr. Coleridge had a great 
fluency of words, and he could well put them together 
in high-sounding sentences; but my few words, di- 
rectly to the point, generally told well ; and although 
the eloquence and learning were with him, the strength 
[ of the argument was generally admitted to be on my 
I side. Many years afterwards, when he was better 
[ known and more celebrated, I presented him with a copy 
; of my ' Essays on the Formation of Character */ and the 
' next time I met him after he had read them, he said, 
' ' Mr. Owen, I am really ashamed of myself. I have been 
' making use of many words, and writing and speaking 
i what is called eloquence, while I find you have said 
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' 10 NEW LANARK. 

mnch more to the purpose in plain simple language^ 
easily to be understood, and in a short compass. I 
will endeavour to profit by it.' " And thus had the 
illiterate shop-boyi with the ungrammatical English, 
gained the friendship of the principal men of letters 
and science in Manchester, 'fliis society exercised a 
most fortunate influence upon him, for his attention 
f was thus constantly diverted to matters of higher im- 

I portance than spinning cotton from rovings. 

Owen's business frequently led him to travel through 
England and Scotland. During his first visit to Glas* 
i gow, he made the acquaintance of a young lady, a 

j Miss Dale. This person possessed a decided cha- 

[ racter, and from the first interview she resolved to 

^ marry him ; as is generally the case, under tliese cir* 

I cumstances, she succeeded. Owen protests that ho 

j was at that time little skilled in the mysteries of wo- 

1 man ; indeed he informs us that he knew nothing of 

{ the sex except as '^ customers in business;" this la- 

mentable ignorance made him very shy in their soci- 
; oty. On one occasion, through this deficiency he had 

already lost a favourable opportunity : he fell deeply 
J in love with a young lady who had occupied with his 

ij devotions a largo share of his attentions at church ; 

j nor was she insensible to his admiration, but the 

J timid boy would make no further advances. The lady 

I however determined to make an effort to secure such 

ij a prize as a rising cotton lord. With this view she 

:' went to his house, accompanied by her mother, under 

I the pretence of looking at his flowers ; but the mat- 

7 tor ended there, and the dangerous visitor retreated 

( without accomplishing her design . Every time Owen 
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HE MARRIES HISS DALE. 11 

went to Glasgow, he found his intimacy with Miss 
Dale became closer. Walks were arranged and parties 
formed, and strange it was that Miss Dale always found 
out Owen, and Owen found out Miss Dale. At length \ 

Fate, through the humble agency of a spinster lady, 
made the philosopher of tho New System ft husband 
according to the Old Law. Mr. Dale, tho father of the , 

young lady, did not altogether share tlieir satisfaction. 
Owen was a foreigner, and, ho said, a ''land louper'' 
of whom he knew nothing. However, circumstances i 

soon occurred which overcame tho parental obstinacy. 
Mr. Dale was the proprietor of large cotton-mills at 
New Lanark ; he was getting old, and wished to re- 
tire from business. When Owen heard this, he com* ^. 
municated the intelligence to his partners in England. 
From the time of his first visit, he had been struck by 
tho advantages the situation of these mills afforded^ ; 

not only for a successful business speculation, but also 
for an experiment of another kind that had long occu- 
pied his attention. When his partners had investi- 
gated the concern, they agreed to offer Mr. Dale > 
£00,000 for it, to bo paid at the rate of £3000 a year; 
Mr. Dale accepted these conditions without hesitation. 
This occurred in 1797, about six years after Owen had 
undei*taken tho management of Mr. Drinkwator^s fac- 
tory, and when ho was twenty-six years of age. All 
difficulty to his marriage with Miss Dale disappeared 
soon afler this transaction. In a few months he took ' , 
the direction of tho establishment at New Lanark; I 
he received one-ninth of the profits, and a salary,, as 
manager, of £1000 a year. 
The first mill had been built at New Lanark in ! 
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' 12 NEW LANARK. 

1785; it was amongst the earliest established in Scot- 
land for spinning cotton ; it was placed at Lanark in 
consequence of the water power to be obtained from 
the Clyde. In other respects the situation was not 
well chosen. " The country around was uncultivated ; 
the inhabitants were poor and few in number ; and the 
roads in the neighbourhood were so bad that the Falls 
I now so celebrated were then unknown to strangers.'^ 

I It was not easy to obtain workmen at first, but in 

1791 an emigrant ship was driven into Greenock by 
stress of weather, and Mn Dale induced most of the 
i passengers to abandon their intention of quitting the 

; country, and to settle instead at Lanark. He built 

j houses for the accommodation of two hundred families; 

1 they were chiefly occupied by Highlanders and by a 

! few Irish. There were five hundred children employed 

1 in the mills; as was then the custom, they were 

mostly recruited from public charities and workhouses. 
j llr. Dale was a very benevolent man and sought to 

lighten, as far as possible, the servitude of these 
wretched children; they were properly fed, clothed, 
and housed, and some care was even bestowed upon 
; their education. Their appearance betokened con- 

tentment, and presented a very favourable contrast to 
6 the dejection so common elsewhere, llio health and 

i morals of the whole population proved the excellence 

i of Mr. Dale's management. '* During a period of 

J twelve years, from 17S5 to 1797, only fourteen have 

I died, and not one has been the object of judicial pun* 

! ishment/''^ 



• See 'Report of Sooietj for Bettering the Ckmditkm of the Poor/ 
voL U. no. 60. 
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THEORY ON THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 13 

Notwithstanding tlicse favonrable eircnmstancos, 
there still remained much for benevolence to accom* 
plish. The workmen were very diflBcult to obtain, and 
when skill had made their labour valuable^ they be- 
came "agents not to bo governed contrary to their 
own inclination/' Tlic children had to be taken from 
the charities at six years old, and at that early ago 
their labour could not be made remunerative except at 
the cost of much suffering. The care bestowed upon 
them did not prevent many becoming deformed and 
dwarfs ; numbers continually ran away, others awaited 
with impatience the expiration of their apprenticeship, 
and then they would betake themselves to the large 
towns and fall an easy prey to the first temptation. 

Owen had long remarked that two causes determine 
the character of man — first, the disposition received 
at birth ; second, the circumstances which from child* 
hood upwards are brought to bear upon that disposi- 
tion. For the first, nature is mainly responsible, though 
not wholly, for the child not unfrequently inherits from 
its parents a physical organization which predisposes 
to vice. Hence it may be feasible by a judicious as- 
sortment in marriage very much to increase the na* 
tural good disposition of man, precisely as among 
the lower animals courage, or other qualities, may be 
developed in a high degree, by a careful attention to 
breeding. But if haman arrangements can exercise 
an important influence upon character before birth, 
their power afterwards becomes omnipotent. Sur- 
rounded by conditions favourable to the growth of vir* 
tue, man will nearly universally become virtuous ; if, 
on the contrary, he is exposed to the impure influence 
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14 NEW LANARK. 

of Vice, he will with no less certainty become vicions, 
Thas it is that certain classes grow into pickpockets 
with as much precision as others into Methodist 
j preachers: the one is visited with systematic perse* 

icution, the other enjoys the reputation of sanctity. 
But in truth it is but the result of an accident of lo- 
{ cation at the moment of birth that the Methodist is 

( I not picking oakum with his head shorn, and the crimi- 

i t nal discoursing with unction in the pulpit. 

In the earlier stages of civilization, when it was cus- 
- ternary to ascribe our own malignant passions to the 

I Deity, this anomaly was unhesitatingly attributed to the 

I capricious favour of Heaven. Owen preferred to charge 

the injustice to society, whose institutions are the work 
I of our own hands. The evil which we ourselves have 

i caused we alone can remedy. It was for this reason 

> that he set himself to work out at New Lanark the 

great problem of a Reformed Society. His first care 
was to remove, as far as possible, the temptations to 
t vice. Among the principal of these were the gin palaces, 

to which most other evils might be directly or indirectly 
traced ; it was there that the workman squandered his 
wages, and consequently left his family to suffer from 
, [ want ; it was there that he sought to recruit his ex« 

!{| ^ hausted energy, and was led by intemperance to an early 

i ' and despicable death ; it was there also that the young 

men were inflamed by passion and lured into the de- 
grading practice of vice. Owen had these temptations 



I 
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; entirely removed from the vicinity of the houses. Every 

effort was made to inculcate the duty of temperance, and 
to exhibit the comfort and health produced by its exer- 
cise. When the drunkard was just recovering from the 
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HIS EFFORTS AT REFOBM. 15 

effects of debaackery, when his head was still racked 
by pain and his stomach oppressed by sickness, no 
efforts were spared to convince him of his folly.* The 
irregular intercourse of the sexes was visited by fines 
inflicted on both parties ;t the fines were appropriated 
to a fund for the support of the sick and aged. Wives 
were taught to make their dwellings more comfortable, 
and to lessen thereby the glittering attractions of gin 
palaces ; they learned to cooki so that the food might 
be more palatable and used with greater economy. 
Among the many evils that weigh hard upon the poor^ 
there are few more oppressive than the extortionate 
demands of retailors. Workmen who can ill afford to 
pay even the fair price of the articles they consume are 
charged more extravagantly than the richest peer in 
the West End of London. They are nearly always in 
debt at the shop, and are therefore entirely in the power 
of the dealer. If a competitor should establish himself 
in the vicinity and bid for custom by selling cheaper, 
the poor are often not able to avail themselves of the 
advantage because they are bound by debt to the extor- 
tioner. It was to remedy these evils that Owen resolved 
to set up a store where goods could be bought at a 
fair rate. He procured everything of the best quality 
at wholesale prices, and sold them to the workmen, 
adding to the original charge only sufiicient to pay the 

* Dr. Macnab (' New Views ExAmined *) tajt that liquor was sold 25 
per cent, cheaper than elsewhere, but pot-hooset were gradual!/ closed^ 
and Mr. Allen learned from two ministers that during more than one 
jear eren a single ease of drunkenness was unknown at New Lanark. 
(Sherman's « Life of AUen/ p. 161.) 

t There were onlj twentj-seren illegitimate births during a period d 
eight years. (See Sargent, ' Life of Owen.') 
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16 NEW LAKARK. 

expenses npon the transaction. At a later period he 
slightlj increased this tax, and from it he defrayed 
the entire charge of the educational establishment.^ 
Although the snm required for this purpose was no less 
than £700 a year, the goods were nevertheless sold 
far cheaper than at the ordinary retail shops. He thus 
enabled the people to procure good wholesome food and 
articles of excellent quality, and the saving effected 
upon the purchase practically increased their wages and 
added to their comfort.f This was the germ from which 
the co-operative movement has sprung. If we cannot 
give Owen the credit of the invention, it was he who be- 
came its founder and its most magnificent patron ; his 
name will for ever be associated with it, and if he had 
never contributed anything else to the good of man- 
kind, that alone would entitle him to be classed among 
oor gpreatest benefactors.^ 

• « New ITarmony Qaxetto/ toL i. p. 818. 

t Some f»mUie9 tared as much m lOf . a week by thit aystem. (Auto* 
Viogrophy, toI. i. p. 135.) 

X " Tlie retail sliops, in all of which spirita were eold, were great 
nnitancefl. All the articles eold were bought on credit at high pricea to 
eorer great rioks. The qualitiet were moat inferior, and they were re* 
tailed out to the workpeople at eitraragant ratea. I arranged superior 
atorea and shops from which to anpply erery article of food, clothing, 
etc., which they required. I bought ererything with money in the first 
markets, and contracted for fuel, milk, etc, on a large scale, and had the 
whole of those articlea of tlie best qualities aupplied to the people at the 
cost price. The result or this change was to sate them in their expensea 
full twenty-fite per cent., besides giring them the best qualities in eTei7* 
thing instead of tlie most inferior articles, with whieh alone they had 
prariously been supplied." 
•; It has been thought by some persons tliat co-operation, property ao* 

} ealled, was practised at New Lanark. I hare seen it asserted first, that 

i Mr. Owen*s store was a eo-operatire aociety ; second, that the workpeople 

I ware admittad to a participation of profita, in a manner aimilar to that 
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SUPPRESSION OF THEFT. 17 

In tlic factory, theft upon a large scale had long been 
practised. !Means were adopted to detect the criminal 
with unfailing certainty; he was not subjected to legal 
punishment, but had to endure the severe condemna- 
tion of opinion.* But no reform could bo radical un- 
less it began in infancy. 

recently practised by Meears. Bripgi and Co. Neither of these iUte- 
lueiits arc correct. As regards the latter, Lord Brougham has clearly 
explained : — " Robert Owen and his partners in the great spinning-mills 
of Ne\T Lanark made the workpeople partakers of their profits by edn- 
eating their children and giring them such instruction as not only fitted 
tliem for (ho work at the mills, but for any other employment. . . • 
The communication to tho workpeople at New Lanark and at Lowell 
of a share in tho profits of their labour was eflected in tlie lai^e pro* 
tiiion made for their education and tlieir health, but tliis necessarily 
depended upon tho employer, and on his change, by death or other 
causes, the successor might not hare the same enlightened riews." 
(Speech, Oct. 1863 } See Man. Co-op., toI. iv. p. 82.) * 

* ** Tliat which I found to be the most efficient chock upon inferior 
conduct was tho oontrirance of a silent monitor for each one employed 
in the establishment. This consisted of a four-sided piece of wood, about 
two inches lonir and one broad, each side coloured, one side black, another 
blue, tlie third yellow, and the fourth white ; ta]iercd at tho top, and 
finished with wire eyes to hang upon a hook, with either side to the, 
front. Ono of these was suspended in a conspicuous place near to eoch 
of the persons employed, and the colour at the front told the conduct of 
the individual during the preceding day to four degrees ot comparison : 
bad denoted by block, or No. 4 ) indiOeront, by blue or No. 3 ; good, by 
yellow or No. 2; and excellent, by white or No. 1. Then books of cba • 
meter wero provided for each department, in which the name of each 
one employed in it was inserted, which suflloed to mark by the numbers 
tho daily conduct for two months ; and these books were changed six 
times a year and were preserred, by which arrangement I had the conduct 
of each registered to four degrees of comparison every day of the week, 
Sundays excepted, for erery year tliey remained in my employment. 
The Superintendent of each department had the placing daily of tlicse 
silent monitors, and the Master of the mill regulated those of tlie Super- 
intendents in each milL At the commencement of this new method of 
recording character, the great majority were black, many blue, and a hw 
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18 NEW LANARK. 

Owen, tli<*refore, sought to influence the child from 
the very earliest period. The system of drafting them 
from charitable institutions was discontinued. None 
were employed in the factory till they were eight years 
old, and their parents were encouraged to defer send- 
ing them for two years later. The village school was 
open to all from five to ten years of age without any 
charge. The instruction was conducted in such a way 
as to be agreeable instead of irksome to them, and 
they came to regard the school even as a pleasure ; 
' they returned to their parents for meals, and at night. 

I In all respects the system succeeded admirably: the 

j children made rapid progress in learning, and their pa- 

j rents were relieved during the day from the care of 

I their superintendence. 

! As was natural, Mr. Owen had to encounter opposi- 

\ tion from all sides. The very men for whoso benefit 

' he laboured with so much enthusiasm were the first to 

I thwart his efforts. He was a foreigner who had come 

! to extract from them as much labour as possible, and 

i his innovations could have no other object ; the mem- 

# ber of a different religion, his schemes were probably 
f , covert attacks on their faith. Passions that had never 

known subjection had acquired unconquerable ascend- 
|! » ency ; tastes from early depravity could be gratified only 

by licentiousness ; they, therefore, held tenaciously to 
vice, and refused to bo converted to virtue. At length 
a circumstance occurred that, in a measure, overcame 
their opposition. In 1806 a political difference induced 

yellow. Gndoallj the bltck diminitbed and were tuooeeded hj the 
blue, and the blue were gniduallj tuooeeded bj the yellow, end tome, 

but It ftrtt rery few, were white.*' 

I 
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OPPOSITION TO MR. OWEN. 19 

tho United States to lay an embargo on cotton. The 
trade instantly collapsed; master spinners dismissed 
their men ; general distress ensued. At New Lanark 
tho peoi)lo were exempted from these misfortunes; ^ 

Owen stopped tho mftchinery, but paid tho men full 
wages for merely keeping it in repair. Tho embargo 
lasted for four months ; during that period the work- 
men received £7000 for unemployed time. So gene- 
rous an action was not without its reward : confidence 
ever afterwards existed between master and men. The 
innovations proposed were more readily acceded to: 
the work of reform proceeded with accelerated speed. 
But Owen had not as yet triumphed over all opposi- 
tion : the partners with whom he was associated were 
startled to find that he proposed to expend JL5000 upon 
building schools ; ho contended that the increased ef- 
ficiency of labour would more than repay tho expen- 
diture. Ho considered tho experiment would bo not 
merely beneficial to humanity, but also a sound com- 
mercial speculation. The scheme was not favonrnbly 
received; his partners camo specially from England 
to see how their manager was conducting the afi*airs of V 
the firm. Their investigations proved highly satisfac- 
tory; they presented Owen with a piece of plate; 
they complimented him on the success of his manage- 
ment, and on tho improved condition of the people; 
but they could not sanction a further expenditure of 
£5000 on schools, lliey conducted business for profit, 
and not for the benefit of humanity ; they were not 
assured that an investment in intelligenco would pay. 
Fine theories were fine things, but hard cash was still 
better. 

C2 
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20 NEW LANARK. 

In tbis dilemma Owen detcrminctl to dissolve parfc- 
nersliip. "If/' he said, "you arc afraid. to proceed 
with mo, I will offer you a sum for tho establishment, 
which I will either givo for it or accept from you. 
j Tho reply was, Your offer is fair and libei'al. What is 

the sum you fix as its value ? I said £84,000/' After 
some consideration they accepted this amount, and 
J Owen became the solo proprietor.* He found, how- 

ever, that his capital was not sufficient to carry on so 
largo a concern himself. He was joined by Mr. Camp- 
bell, of Zura, and three others, llio business had 
hitherto been conducted with great success; a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent, had been paid on the capital, and a 
sura of £00,000 had been realized besides. 

After a short time it became evident that the new 
partners were not more liberal in their views than tho 
former, lliey objected as emphatically to a largo out- 
lay being made for philanthropic purposes ; their op- 
position was intensified by personal pique. They de- 
termined to dissolve the partnership, and to dispose of 
tho mills by public sale. Tlioy used every effort to 
depreciate the value of the property, and thus to deter 
others from bidding. They disseminated exaggerated 
reports of tho wild and visionaiy schemes of Owen, in 
- « order that no one might join him in partnership. They 

described the ruinous extravagance with which he paid 
,; wages above tho market price, solely to improve tho 

I condition of tho people. Owen threw up the manage- 

! i mcnt, and went to London. He appeared to take no 

I • notice of their proceedings; his attention seemed to 

I j be wholly engrossed by visionary schemes of philan- 

* Tbit ooeurred io 1809. 
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F.8SAY8 ON THE FORMATION OP CHARACTER. 21 

tliropy; but this was far from being tho case. Ho 
]iad brought with hira to Ix)ndon tho xnauuscript of 
four essnys on the ' Formation of Ginracter ;' he had 
them privately printed and circulated among a few .. , 

select persons. Ho hoped thereby to attract tho atten- . 

tion of influential philanthropist*, who would be will- 
ing to a-ssist him in his present difficulty. 

In his essays, he sought to shift moral responsibility 
from tho individual to society. Man is bom without 
his own consent, and ho finds himself endowed by na- 
ture with certain dispositions, which aro afterwards 
acted upon by external circumstances over which ho 
has no control. Eeligion, to which so much import- 
ance has been attached, is purely a question of geo- 
graphy. Morality is a matter of custom, fictitiously 
hnllowed by tiino. Tho passions bear a direct propor- 
tion to warmth : bom under a southern sun, no bar- 
rier can stem their torrent ; each variety of climate 
produces a subtle influence on tho character that may 
be clearly traced. Moreover, there has been a gradual 
growth of all opinions, moral, religious, and intellec- 
tual ; and every age has developed a typo peculiar to 
itself. But no difierenco of latitude, nor climate, nor 
generation, has produced a stranger discrepancy be- 
tween man and man than may be found existing to- 
gether in tho same country, and at the same time; 
and this difference is caused by the institutions of 
society ; it consists in the gradation of rank, wealth, 
education, and morality. One man is naturally as I 

good as another ; all should have an ec^ual chance of 
avoiding ignorance, vice, and poverty; yet, such is so 
little the case, that these misfortunes have actually be- 
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I 

come hereditary. There are vast numbers who arc 
every year bom into the worhl, and who will inevitably 
grow up to be a curse to themselves and to others ; 
and this from no fault of their own, but simply on ac- 
count of the atmosphere they will breathe from infancy. 
They are bom in the back alleys of a great city ; per- 
liaps Ihey live in a single room occupied by several 
families. There is no separation of the sexes ; no dis- 
tinction between the married and unmarried ; the pa- 
rents, who perhaps live by begging or crime, teach tho 
trade to their ofispring. While tho children of the 
rich are at school, and trained to honourable senti- 
monts, the children of tho poor are sweeping the 
I • crossing, and begging for a penny, or perhaps skil- 

j fully stealing a handkerchief from tho passer-by. Ago 

{ can only aggravate the evil ; as the boy grows into a 

I man, ho finds that he knows no trade by which ho can 

I gain an honest livelihood; ho is forced into crime to 

j live. . The same qualities of mind and heart which, 

I under favourable circumstances, would lead to virtue 

j , and honour, will, under tho influence of evil, only servo 

I to intensify guilt, and to aggravate its punishment. 

; The judge on the bench may owe his position to 

I energy and ambition; but if ho had been bom in 

. , St. Giles's, the very qualities that have contributed to 

his elevation would have conspired to his ruin. In- 
stead of being first among lawyers, his energy would 
j have mode him cliief among thieves. Insatiable ambi- 

I tion would have led to some daring crime, and the 

scaffold and not the bench might have ended his ca- 
reer. It has been hitherto maintained that each indi- 
ridoal has complete control over his own character and 
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ESSAYS ON THK FORHATIOK OF CnARACT£R. 23 

destiny. So far as they lie beyond his power they aro 
regulated by Providence : if some terrible calamity af- 
flicts us ; in the one case, it is due to our own fault; and 
in the other, it is the will of Heaven. We now perceive 
how absurdly false is the first supposition, and we ai*e 
beginning to recognise the blasphemous folly of the 
other. It is not to these that sin and misery and 
crime aro to be attributed: it is to the institutions 
of society, which have loft large classes of men to be 
educated in vice, instead of being carefully trained in 
virtue. 

Hitherto the efforts of society have been solely 
devoted to the repression of crime by punishment; 
henceforth they will be directed to its prevention. 
Now, crime is mainly produced by two causes ; it pro- 
ceeds from poverty and from the want of education. 
It is therefore the duty of the government to provide 
the poor with work; nor will this measure be any 
charge upon the country, because every man can pro- 
duce far more than he requires for himself; his sur- 
plus labour will therefore be a profit to the St^ite. In 
this manner roads could be made, canals cut, and har- 
boui*s formed. The rate of wages should be kept rather 
below the market price, but yet sufficient to enable the 
labourer and his family to live without further relief; 
but it would be of still greater practical utility if a 
pauper farm were to bo established in every union ; 
the pauper could thus raise his own food from the 
ground, and the profit would accrue to the State. But 
it is not from such measures as these that a radical 
cure can be wrought; to be effectual, the remedies 
must be applied from infancy through education. Nor 
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21* VEVr LANARK. 

do wo expect tliat positive instruction in knowledge 
will bo sufficient ; it is the character that more espe- 
cially requires to bo formed. The child must be sur- 
rounded by whatever will tend to excite the virtuous 
and to repress the vicious tendencies of his nature. It 
is tlie pursuit of happiness that rules the actions of 
tnankindi hence the pupil must bo early taught to 
practise whatever will conduce to the general good, in 
which his own prosperity is inseparably connected. 
Society will be charged with this measure of educa- 
tion; its existence depends upon the success of the 
undertaking, for poverty and crime daily threaten its 
destruction. Nor are the proposed remedies merely 
speculative j their efficacy has been tested. Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson, at Munich ; Fellenberg, in Switzerland ; 
ilrs. Fry, in London ; and Owen at New Ijanark, have 
proved by experiment the influences of circumstances 
upon character. If the vast revenues now squandered 
in the detection and punishment of crime were thus 
applied to its prevention, hopes might justly be enter- 
tained of its gradual extinction from society. A heavy 
responsibility rests with the government if they neg- 

", : lect to employ the means in their power to form the 

future generations in virtue ; for crime, like all other 

, , phenomena that surround us, is produced by natural 

' ' causes. These have now been made apparent; re- 

move them and you remove the effect.* But tho true 

] origin of evil being hitherto unknown, it naturally fell 

J * " Withdraw the ciroumstancct which tend to create crime in the 

I human character, and crime wiU not be created. Kcplnco them with 

\ tnch as are calculated to form habita of order, regularity, temperance, 

iDdnttrj, and theae qualities will be produced.** (Essaj 2.) 
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ESSAYS ON THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 25 

within the domain of theology ; the vivid imngina* 
tion of ignorant and superstitions men ascribed it to 
the agency of an invisible being of singular malevo* 
Icnce ; it was the devil, they said, who had introduced 
it upon earth, who had infected the whole race of man 
with its poison. In vain theologians strove against the 
monster with sermons, with sacraments and other mys- 
tical appliances ; it resisted all their efforts, and they 
pronounced it to be incurable. But if evil is iusepo- 
mble from society, its power upon the individual may 
be overcome by special grace, and the heart of each 
man was converted into an arena upon which the hosts 
of heaven and hell contended in deadly combat. In- 
deed the existence of evil was regarded with no small 
complacency; it fostered credulity and excited terror, 
nnd priests are in no hurry that either should diminish, 
'riiey therefore contended that it was the will of Grod 
that man should pass to heaven through the fiery or- 
deal of life ; the perishing millions were as nothing 
compared to the soul of one just man fortified in virtue 
by the struggle with vice ; it was impious, therefore, 
to interfere with the order of Providence ; it was im- 
])ious to rob the world of its probationary character, 
and to remove from it the evil that worked in the end 
for good. But these hideous opinions ore now dying 
or dead ; tales of the devil may still amuse the nur- 
sery, they only serve to excite tho ridicule of men. 
It is seen that evil is produced by natural causes, 
that it is within human power to modify or entirely to 
remove ) reduced to true proportions, it has ceased to 
excite superstitious terror; the energy of the mind 
is no longer paralysed by its contemplation. A noble 
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mission is reserved to this age ; aroused from the long 
apathy produced by an ignorant theology, it is for us 
to struggle energetically with the causes of evil, and 
i by continued exertions to remove them. We will 

J not despair by repeated failure ; but convinced of the 

I truth of our opinions, wo shall proceed on our way, 

* undismayed by difficulty and undaunted by opposi- 

*' tion. 

\ Such were the " New Views '' set forth in the ' Es- 

S says on the Formation of Character.' Mr. Owen cir- 

I culated them privately amongst his friends, '' ^vith a 

i view of obtaining partners who would assist and not 

j retard my intended future operations, and who would 

not exact from those they employed too much labour 
for too little wages. Such partners I found possessing 
these qualities to a greater extent than I had antici- 
pated.'' 

One of the first to join him was Mr. Walker, of Arno's 

Grove; he was a wealthy member of the Society of 

Friends, lie was a man of considerable natural endow- 

' ; ments and of highly cultivated tastes ; he had never 

been engaged in business ; he was deeply imbued with 

the noble spirit of charity and active benevolence by 

which the Friends are so honounibly distinguished; 

i [ at the same time, a liberal education abroad had divested 

him of those peculiarities and that narrowness of spirit 

so common to sectaries. Owen proposed to form a 

; company to purchase New Lanark; the shares were 

i to bo £10,000 each. Mr. Walker took three, and re- 

j , mained in the firm till his death; Jeremy Bentharo, 

\ then at the zenith of his fame, was also induced to 

I ' accept a share. His recluse habits had intensified the 
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nervousness of his temperament ; it was painful to liim 
to meet any but those who were his immediate friends, 
it was with difficulty that ho could And resolution to . 

encounter a stranger. *' It was at length decided/' -^1 • 

says Owen, "that I was to come to his hermit-like 
retreat at a particular hour, and that I was upon enter- 
ing to proceed upstairs, and that we were to meet half- \ 
way upon the stairs. I pursued these instructions, and 
he in great trepidation mot mo, shaking my hand, whilo 
his wliole frame was agitated with excitement. H© 
hastily said, ' Well, well, it is all over, — wo aro intro- 
duced ; come into my study,' and when I was fairly in 
and he had requested me to bo seated, he appeared to 
be relieved from an arduous and formidable under- 
taking.'* Ho placed .£10,000 in the new firm, and his 
friends assert that it was the only successful cnterpriso 
in which he was ever engaged. Owen's opinion of 
Bcutham was not very flattering ; ho speaks of him 
contemptuously as a more speculator, who had little 
knowledge of the world except through books. It is 
true, he passed a life of well-intended industry in endea- 
vouring to amend particular laws, but his mind was 
superficial, for he was not able, like Owen, to pierce ' | 
below the substance of things, and to remove the causes 
of evil by striking at their foundation. It is but fair 
to add that Bentham reciprocated these sentiments : 
"Owen," said he, "begins in vapour and ends in smoke. 
Ho is a great braggadocio; his mind is a mozo of con- 
fusion, and ho avoids coming to particulars. He is 
always the same, says the same things over and over 
again ; he built some small houses, and people who had 
no houses of their own went to live in those houses, and 
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28 KEW LANARK. 

he calls tins success/'* Owen was soon afterwards 
joined by four others. Among the last to enter the firm 
was William Allen. Allen was one of the most active 
philanthropists of the age ; ho was a member of the 
Society of Friends, but, unlike Walker, ho had not had 
the advantage of early contact with the world; his 
parents were poor, and ho was placed in business ; he 
had a natural taste for physical sciences, and the know- 
ledge he possessed of chemistry led to his employment 
in the chemical works in Plough Court; in time ho 
rose to be a partner, and acquired considerable wealth. 
Ho was also appointed a lecturer in Guy's Hospital, a 
place he held for many years. There were few works 
of charity in which he was not engaged. He was early 
associated with Wilberforce in his efforts for the aboli- 
tion of Negro traffic ; he determined, with the help of 
Providence, to abstain from the use of sugar till the 
slave trade should be abolished ; the requii^ed assistance 
was mercifully vouchstifed during forty-three years.f 
Allen was not at first inclined to join with Owen in an 



• Worki, Tol. X. p. 570. 

t • Skctchcf,* bj Dunne, p. 77. Upon one occnsion his strength was 
90Tt\j tried, lie went to Vienna, to urge the elaimt of philanthropy 
upon the Congress. lie was honoured with an interview bj the Kmi>eror 
of Russia. '* I was sensible,'* bo saj^, " during the whole of the inter- 
fiew of a precious coTcring of tlio Lord*s Spirit, and it seemed so to 
increase that I gave up speaking of outward matters, and the conrersa* 
tion turned entirely upon what related to a better eountrj. Tlie Emperor 
asked me if I would m>t take some tea with him, to which I readily 
asaoiited ; ho rang liis little handbell and tho servant came and receired 
his orders. Two eupt wore brought in, but mine had sugar in it The 
Emperor immediately ordered it to be changed, and this led me to speak 
j . fuKher of the poor Africans i but we soon came again upon religious 

toptcsi and tbrso were Uie subjects on which he delighted to dwelL . . • 
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WILLIAM ALLEN. 29 

undci'taking that entailed so mach mercantile risk;* 
lie, liowever, at length yielded to the earnest entreaties 
of his friends. Owen was particularly anxious to secure q 
his assistance, for in the religious world the name of 
William Allen carried great weight. For other reasons 
the choice was an unfortunate one ; no one trusted 
less in the arms of the flesh and more in spiritual inter- 
position than Allen; no one rejected the miraculous 
view of life with greater energy than Owen. Theology 
became a constant source of difference between the two 
partners, and impaired to a great extent the success of 
the enterprise. It has been asserted that when Allen 
joined the firm he knew nothing of Owen's divergence 
from popular belief; but such a position cannot be 
maintained for a moment, because the ' Essays on the 
Formation of Character* contain abundant evidence of 
Owen's views on religiouk When at a later period Owen 
became notorious as a preacher of unbelief, Allen was 
bewildered to find their names associated ; they who 
imitated Allen's peculiarities, without imbibing his 
generous spirit, were in despair to find him co-operating 
for good with ' an infidel and a scoffer.* 

Wo now 8»t 8omo time in silence, when I kneeled down and tupplicated 
for the bicuing of prcsorration. The Emperor knelt on the floor bj 
rac." (« Life of Allen/ toI. ii. p. 266.) 

• •* Much tried in mind," he wrilc» in hit Journal, «• considering 
whether it miglit be right for me to yield to tlie pressing solicitations of 
Owen, Fox, Gibbs, and Walker to join in the Lanark oonecm, for the 
fake of keeping up this most interesting establishment for preserving the t 

morals and promoting the comfort and happiness of the workpeople, and I ^ 

I trust I felt what would warrant me to go as far as I did. The parties 
came under an engagement to secure me from loss for one jear, anid that 
thoj would take m j shares if I felt uneasy and disposed to relinquish 
them on mj giYing notice on the 9th month neit.** 
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30 NEW LANARK. 

As soon as Owen had completed these arrangements 
he returned to Glasgow. His former partners had 
heard nothing of his proceedings in London ; they 
expected to purchase the mills for £ tO,000, a price far 
below their value; on the morning of the sale, how- 
ever, Owen made a private offer of £60,000 ; the pro- 
perty was finally knocked down to him and Lis friends 
for £114,000. One hope still remained; perhaps the 
purchase-money might not be forthcoming ; but this 
hope was soon dispelled when it was declared who 
were the members of the new firm. It was well known 
that Mr. Walker could have bought the whole con- 
cern for himself twice over. To add to the mortifica- 
tion of the Scottish partners, they had prepared a 
banquet to celebrate what they expected would have 
been their triumph ; a sarcastic friend, who was a 
g^est, gave, among other toasts of a similar kind, 
the health of the gentlemen who had so success- 
fully sold for £114,000 a property they had valued at 
£40,000. 
. * Owen proceeded with his friends to New Lanark ; 

their reception was most enthusiastic; the people 
; took the horees from their carriage and drew it in tri- 

umph to the village. When the affairs were investi- 
' gated it was found that the profits since 1809 had 

amounted to £32,000 a year, besides the interest of five 
per cent, upon the capital engaged.'*^ Allen awaited 
J the result of the sale with impatience; he was very 

! anxious that Owen might be the purchaser, '' in order 

that his noble plans for ameliorating the condition of 
the labouring classes may bo maintained.'' The sale 
• Sugant,* Life of Owen.' 
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THE PURCHASE OK NEW LANARK. 31 

took placo in Glasgow on the Slst December^ 1813; 
the roault was not known in London until the 4th of 
January. ''May the Divine blessing attend the on* 
dertakingi'' ejaculates Allen, "and may we be kept 
humble and cautious I When my mind centres down 
solidly under the consideration of it, I feel peace.'' 
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CHAPTER II. 

EDUCATION. 

** ProTerbium est : Adoletoont juxU ruun tuani, etUun cum tennorit, 
non reoedet ab e4.'* — Liber Proverhiomm^ cap. xxiL 

Owen now set to work with energy to cany his plans 
into fuller operation. His first care was to etect a 
Bchool; it was two stories high; the ground floor 
was appropriated to infants. Upstairs there were 
two large rooms for the more advanced pupils; the 
largest was surrounded by a gallery except on one 
side, where a pulpit stood ; it was intended for a lee* 
ture or music room, and also for religious purposes on 
Sunday. It was there that Owen delivered his inau- 
gural address on the 1st of January, 1816, in which he 
explained the object of the new building, and painted 
in fervent language the vast results he anticipated. 
These, he said, are not likely to be limited to the im- 
provement in knowledge and morals of an isolated 
manufacturing community ; it is an experiment which, 
if successful, will produce a social revolution as radical 
as it will be beneficial ; it is about to be shown how 
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34 EDUCATION. 

easily the ignoronce can be removed which, in all pre- 
ceding ages of the world's history, has produced class 
ascendency and religions tyranny. It is to ignorance 
also that the immoral propensities are mainly to bo at- 
I tributed which still farther degrade and oppress a 

j great proportion of mankind. Henceforth the forma- 

tion of character will be regarded as of equal impor- 
tance with a sound education ; and thus there will be 
produced a now race of men, superior to any that have 
lived, surrounded by greater blessings and animated 
by a higher destiny. 

But, to effect this great reform, it is necessary to 
begin with the earliest infancy, in order that the cha- 
racter may escape the taint of existing evils. With 
this view Owen determined to receive the children into 
the school from the moment they could walk. They 
were then placed under the care of a young girl named 
Molly Young, who had special qualifications for tho 
charge. She was only seventeen years of age; her 
• intelligence enabled her to keep the objects of the in- 
stitution strictly in view ; to this she united an inex- 
haustible forbearance of temper, and a boundless love 
for children ; these rare qualities enabled her to ac- 
complish her difficult task. Contrary to the universal 
practice of nearly every school in England at that 
time, harshness was to be entirely laid aside ; what 
could not be done by kindness was not to be at- 
tempted by punishment; knowledge was henceforth 
to be associated only with the most pleasing recollec- 
tions of childhood. The Infant School included all who 
, were below four years of age. There were three female 

^ attendants; the affections of each child were first 
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FIRST INFAKT SCHOOLS. 35 

secured by kindness, and then its curiosity was stimn* 
lated by conversation. Figures of animals and birds 
>vero painted ronnd the room ; they were as large as 
life> and executed by a lady of some artistic talent. 
Besides this, there was an extensive collection of na* 
tural objects from the garden and fields. The children 
were encouraged to ask questions themselves, and in* 
Hensibly their intelligence was awakened, while at the 
nnme time they acquired a variety of useful knowledge. 
In summer they were taken for long walks through the 
fields ; the natural objects around them furnished am* 
pie subject for instruction, which was skilfully con* 
vcyed to them in the midst of the healthy enjoyment 
of the country. 

In winter the enclosed area in front of the school 
formed a playground, into which the children were 
turned when they became tired of their conversational 
lesson indoors. In bad weather the whole ground* 
floor was appropriated from time to time daring the 
day for a play-room. No lesson lasted for more than 
three-quarters of an hour,* and eveiything was done 
for amusement till the child was six years old ;t yet by 
that nge they had learned the alphabet, and their in* 
terest wns thoroughly aroused. 

To right and left of the Infant School were rooms 
occupied by classes for children, from four to six and 
from six to eight years of age respectively; they were 
taught geography at four years old. The rooms up* 
stairs were appropriated to those who were eight or 
more years of age ; there the boys were taught writing 

* R. D. Owen, * OuUine of iho SjttMn of EdaeftUon,' ISSS. 
t • Antobiogwphy; toL i. p. 14a 
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36 CDUCATIOK. 

and arithmetic, and the girls besides learned to sew 
and to knit. Two hundred and fifty to three hnn* 
dred children might bo seen busily at work at their 
respective desks. One of the most amusing and ex- 
citing lessons was in geog^phy; a large map of 
the world hung upon the wall ; upon it there wero 
no divisions for countries, nor names of towns. One 
of the children, holding a white wand, stood before it ; 
the rest were assembled round in a row. The holder 
of the wand had to point to the place named by any of 
the other children, and if ho was unable to do so, ho 
had to resign his post to the child who had puzzled 
him ; in this manner the attention of the wholo class 
was maintained, and tho proficiency that resulted was 
remarkable. An admiral who visited tho school said 
that, though ho had sailed round the world, he could 
not answer many of the questions he had heard, and to 
which a child not six years of age easily replied. 
' It may bo readily supposed that this new system of 
education could not Imve been conducted by a dominie 
of the old school. It would have been impossible to 
induce him to lay aside the rod of office. Kindness 
was no part of the old method, and no one in England 
had, as yet, imagined it possible to make education 
attractive. 

The old schoolmaster was replaced by a poor weaver, 
named James Buchanan. Tliis simple-hearted man had 
gone through a severe training in the matrimonial 
school, where he had learned the most perfect submis* 
sion and humility; besides these necessary qualifica« 
tions, he possessed also a strong natural love for chil- 
dren, and a patience that the trials of his domestic life 
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FIRST INFANT SCHOOLS. 37 

Imd made quite inexhaustible. His literary qualifica- 
tions were not of a high order ; indeed, he could hardly 
read or write; but this deficiency he soon repaired, , 

and probably he was not less suited to his task because ^ 

his capacity and learning remained nearly on a level 
with those of his pupils. When the success of the 
new system of education had been fully establishedi 
Owen .permitted Buchanan to go to London, where he 
was employed by some philanthropists to found a school 
in Brewer^s Green, Westminster. This occurred in 
1819. It was the first Infant School ever established in 
England.* 

The place left vacant at New Lanark was sup])lied 
by a lad of sixteen years of age ; he had been 
trained in the new schools, and had thoroughly im* 
bibcd their spirit ; he not only possessed the ability 
but also the temper so necessary for a teacher of youth, 
and the vigour natural to his age was animated by a 
generous enthusiasm for the cause in which he la-* 
bourcd. This lad was assisted by six or eight teachers. 
The education continued till the children were ten years , ' 

• **I do not know/* writes Wildcnpin of Infant Schools, "with wliom 
the idea first originated, nor do I tliink it is of much importance to know 
this ; the point is, who first brought it into action. The first infant 
school that wo heard of in this eountrj was established at Westminster, 
in the ^car 1819. The master of that institution is J. Dtielimnan, who 
cnnie from Mr. Owen's establishment at New Lanark* whero an infant 
school had been preriousW formed by tliat gentleman. The gentlemen 
who established the sohool at Westminster wero the following :— Henry 
Brougham, Esq. M.P., James Mill, Esq., John Smith, Esq. M.P., tl.e ' , 

Marquis of Lansdowne, Z. Uacaulaj, Esq., Thomas Babington, Esq., 
Lord Daere. Sir Thomas Baring, Wm. Leake, Esq. M.P., Heniy Hase, 
Esq., Benj. Smith, Esq., John Walker, Esq., and Joseph Wilson, Esq. 
( ' Infant EduoaUon/ bj Samuel Wilderspin ; Loudon, I8S6, p. 8» eou- 
PWP» also p. 234.) \ 
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88 XDUCATION. 

of age, and then they entered the manufactory. Every 
facility was afforded to enable them afterwards to con- 
tinue their education. Skilled masters and mistresses 
attended every evening to give instruction in the usual 
branches of learning and in the useful arts.^ To these 
were also added classes for adults. The children were 
taught to dance at two years old^ and to sing at four. 
They afterwards learned instrumental music. Nothing 
can more conduce to a happy frame of mind than these 
joyous accomplishments. When the business of the day 
was over, the people would assemble in one of the largo 
rooms and pass the evening in singing and dancing.f 
As many as seventy couples might be seen standing up 
together. Tliere was a concert every week, and 1 50 
voices sometimes joined to sing the popular ballads of 
Scotland. 

With such amusements within their reach the people 
could not regret the loss of the ginshop, with its mad- 
dening pleasures and fatal consequences. Owen caused 
all the children to be well drilled; they took great 
pleasure in the exercise, and it was found to conduce 
to health and personal grace. Many of these proceed- 
ings, particularly the martial exercises and profane 
dancing, were displeasing to the Quaker partners. 
' Owen however persisted, and finally prevailed. 

* The diminutioii of thoft abne amountod to £700 » year, which 

'j WM the cost of the edacational esUblishment. (Owen't JouriMl, toI. 

) b. p. 191.) The parents had to contributo threepence a month for 

each child. All the adTantages of the ichoolt wore extended to the 

* tieighbonrt upon the *ame terme. (Macnab, * New Yiewt Kxamined,* p. 

' ' 111 ; New Lanark Address, 1816.) 

i . t The daneing*master was a glaxier. Some of the children h«d shoes, 

^ • oCbert bare feet; Uiej generallj wore the kilt (Oriscom, 'Travels,' 

tol M. p. 878 ; Sargaat, *Lile of Owen,' p. 818.) 
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CELEBRITT OF KSW LANARK. 39 

I have already described the measures Mr. Owen 
had taken for the improvement of the moral and social 
condition of the workmen. In 1819 he made a very 
important addition; he opened a public kitchen and ^ > 

dining-room, by which the waste of separate cooking , 
was avoided ; he calculated that the people saved by 
this means no less than £4000 or £5000 a year.* In 
the upper story of the new building there was a libraryj^ 
reading and ball rooms ; the whole was heated by hot 
air.f These improvements went hand-in-hand with the 
greatest commercial success; the business proceeded 
with uninterrupted prosperity, and upon an increasing 
scale ; it became so extensive that £8000 a year was 
spent upon repairs alone. ( The twist manufactured 
enjoyed a high repute.§ 

Such then was the method pursued by Owen, and 
from which he achieved the most remarkable success. 
For many years New Lanark became the wonder of 
philanthropists. Great peers, foreign princes, and royal 
representatives travelled express from London to wit- 
ness the reformed community on the banks of the . | 
Clyde. II Whenever the condition of the poor was 
brought before Parliament, Owen^s name was men« 

* Orieoom, 'Trarels/ toI. ii. p. 8S4| MactiaV, 'New Views Examined/ 
p. 71. 
t Gritcom, op. eU.^ ii. p. SOi; R. D. Owen, 'Sjttero of Rdoealimi.* 

I 'Autobiographj,' toI. i. p. 136. 8 Journal, ir. 191. 

II There was an arerage of 2000 Tiniora per annam. The Grand 
Duke Nicliolas of Rusaia passed two nig)ita with Owen. He was 
accompanied bj hit phjtician, Sir Alex. Crighton, and nine or ten of hia 
suite. The Duke offered to transplant Owen and an unlimited number 
of operatires to Russia. Princes John and Maximilian and the 

Duke of Holstein-Oldenbnrg also Tisited New Lanark i likewise the \ 

o 
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40 EDUCATION. 

tioucd and his success at New Lanark adduced in proof 
of a possibility of reform. The King of Saxony pre- 
sented him with a gold medal.* The King of Prussia 
read the ' Essays on the Formation of Character/ and 
honoured the author with an autograph letter of thanks.f 
The Duke of Kent sent Dr. Macnab to New Lanark 
specially to investigate the subject ; the Duke was so 
interested by the report he received that he intended 
to go there himself, but unfortunately he was prevented 
by death. Mr. Griscom, an American traveller, vi- 
sited Owen, in March, 1819; he describes the village 
as remarkable for its cleanness, and the people for their 
healthy and cheerful appearance. He received a hearty 
welcome from Owen, whose manners, notwithstanding 
his celebrity, were most unaflbcted and cordial; ho 
was at once invited to spend a few days at Braxfield,} 
that he might carry on his inquiries at leisure ; he ac- 
cepted the invitation, and found a very agreeable host, 
for Owen was at all times ready to enter into a full ex- 
position of his opinions, which then possessed some 
charm of novelty. He had '' the candour and open- 
ness of a child,''§ and courted the fullest investigation 
of his system ; he listened patiently to every objection, 
and answered with moderation and temper ; " he nei- 
• ther interrupts nor contradicts one; his good humour 

suffers no perturbation either from argument, wit, or 
ridicule. '^ Having investigated the establishment 

; . foreign AmbMMdon Daront Jaoobi and Jott. (* Autobiographj,' toL L 

; pp. 145-147.) 

. , • • Autobiogriphj/ toI. i. p. 161. . f flargtnt. 

1 * X ^^ naaM of Oweii*t countrj^houte. 

j { Oritoom, op, eii. toL ii. p. 876. 
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CELBBRITT OF NEW LANARK. 41 

with care, Mr. Griscom concludes: — ''Tliere is not, 
I apprehend, to be found in any part of the world a 
manufacturing village in which so much order, good 
government, tranquillity, and rational happiness pre- 
vail. It affords an eminent and instructive example of 
the good that may be effected by well-directed effects 
to promote the real comforts, and I may add the mo* 
rality of the indigent and labouring classes.'' 

About the same time a deputation was sent from 
Leeds, in order to inquire into the details of the system 
adopted at New Lanark, and to determine whether it 
could be applied elsewhere for the relief of the poor. 
The Report states that the establishment is '' con- 
ducted in a manner superior to any other the deputa- 
tion ever witnessed,'' and that it ''dispenses more 
happiness than perhaps any other institution in the 
kingdom." '* Mr. Owen," it adds, '' appears to be con- 
sidered the landmark of goodness and beneficence."* 
Indeed, the people could not fail to bo thankful for the 
exertions so zealously made in their behalf.f The 
cliildren regarded Owen with the most sincere affec- 
tion, and their parents remarked with delight the im- 
provement which was made in knowledge and happi- 
ness.J Although the wages given to the workmen 
were lower than were paid clsewheroj it caused no dis- 
content among the people,§ and New Lanark escaped 
the disturbances and protracted strikes so general 
among cotton-spinners in England and Glasgow. || 

* MacDtb, p. 100. 

t Mr. Smith, M.P., described the gratitude of the people m one of 
the most pleasing symptoms. (Macnab, p. 61.) 
X * Autobiographj,' toI. i. p. 18S. § Maenab, p. 180. 

I The officers of jasUoe ha?e not in » tingle inatanoe^ during the bil 
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42 EDUCATION. 

Indced> the people experienced no distress whatever, 
and were able to form a fund for relief in time of sick- 
ness and old age.^ 

Notwithstanding snch favourable results, Mr. Owen's 
plans encountered very general hostility. Foolish and 
lying reports were industriously circulated against his 
establishment. One gentleman heard that a mill had 
been burned to the ground, and devoutly expressed 
the hope that a similar fate might befall the whole of 
^' an establishment which has been the means of turn- 
ing the brains of many worthy members of society.*' 
Another, alarmed by the possible tendency of prospe- 
rity unduly to stimulate the reproductive passions, had 
been credibly informed that it was a part of Owen's 
plan to destroy all infants above a certain proportion. 
A third had ascertained that the depravity existing at 
New Lanark was the talk of the whole country.f Re- 
ligionists doubted the possibility of breeding virtue by 
any carnal device ; they were discomfited to find that 
' it was so amenable to natural causes. Men of business 
were astonished that a practical man should fall a prey 
to such visionary schemes as the amelioration of man- 
kind ; such follies were suited, indeed, to a mere closet 
student, dreaming away life among books as worthless 
as himself. But it was notorious that Owen had risen 
from a low origin ; that ho had pushed his way to fame 
and fortune ; that his business prospered in his hands. 
} It was clear to them that success had turned his head. 



i 



1 flfteen j^nu, exeoated anj criminal prooeM in New Lanark. (Addreit 

j of Owen's Commiltoe, August^ 1819.) 

• Allen's Journia. 
i '^ t * Obserftlions/ hj a Loter of Truth. Edinburgh, 1810. 
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But by far the moat yiolent opposition proceeded from o 

that largo class of persons to whom nature has given 
much piety, but little sense. It must be acknowledged 
that Owen was at no pains to dissemble his opinions ; 
indeed, he adopted every means in his power to attack 
the religion of the people, nor was he at all tiroes care- 
ful to adopt a reverent tone. Tlie fact appears to be 
that he sincerely thought all existing religions inju- 
rious to society ; they were based upon moral respon- 
sibility, a doctrine he energetically repudiated^ and 
they seemed to him to have produced npon the whole 
far more evil than good. A part of his life^ therefore^ 
was devoted to a crusade against religion, and an at- 
tempt to found another based upon Fatalism. It was 
very natural that such conduct should arouse the in- 
dignation and alarm of many excellent persons; to 
them no improvement in morals could compensate for 
the rojection of saving faith ; and the terrible fear for 
ever haunted their minds lest the people who were 
under the guidance of Owen, having gained the whole 
world, should lose their own souls. 

Yet thero does not appear to have been moro than 
the average risk of this calamity. However much Mr. 
Owen's opinions diverged from those generally pro- 
fessed, he was perfectly tolerant to others. At New 
Lanark thero wero four roligious denominatiouSi and 
each enjoyed the ministrations of a pastor; a Gaelic 
clergyman was supported by Owen, for the benefit of 
tliosewho did not understand English;^ in the schools 
Friday was appropriated to roligious exercises and 
instruction; the evening classes closed with the singing 
* Maonab, ap.eii, p. 68. 
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of a hymn ; on Sunday the large room was ased for 
religious worship and sacred music. A traveller has 
described with evident enthusiasm the scene he wit- 
nessed on Sunday; he beheld the entire population 
proceeding to their several churches ; he noticed the 
cheerfulness of the children ; he admired the decorum 
of the young men and maidensi and the reverent bear- 
ing of the aged. No town in Scotland bore greater 
evidence of religious life. 

Mr. Allen had entered into tho partnership with 
'«*eluctance ; he was allowed nine months for con- 
sideration before he finnlly threw in his lot with the 
rest ; during this interval ho went to New Lanark to 
inspect the business ; he had much very painful con- 
versation with Owen on tho subjects of philosophy and 
religion, and it terminated with what ho calls ''a heavy 
parting.''* Notwithstanding his doubts he determined 
to remain in the firm : ** The wide field of usefulness 
where we have the control of 3000 people; tho strength 
I might have in opposing any infidel plans of R. 0.; all 
these have turned the scale, and I must leave the result 
in the hands of Infinite Wisdom, and that I and mine 
may be under his protection f f 

In drawing up the articles he therefore caused it to 
be specially stipulated that '' nothing should bo intro- 
duced tending to disparage the Christian religion, or to 
undermine the authority of the Holy Scriptures.'' The 
Bible was to be used in the schools, and no religious 
instruction given except from it, and ''without noto or 
comment." Owen was at first very much averse to 

• Jounial, Aug. 14, 1814. 

t * Memoir' bj SheniMii, asth Deo. 1814. 
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these conditions, for he would have preferred an ex« 
clusively secular education, but he finally yielded, for 
Allen would not submit to any compromise. It was 
further agreed that no book should be introduced into 
the library until it had been sanctioned by the partners. 
It was thus that the Christian element was guarded, 
and '' that one thing'* provided "without which parts, 
acquirements, and benevolence are unavailing."* 

At length the articles were fonnally signed in Decem- 
ber 1814. " Glad should I have been,'' writes Allen, 
"could I have avoided it, but considering all the re- 
ligious feelings which have attended my mind on this 
subject for a year past, I have considered it my duty to 
join, and signed it in the faith that I was brought into 
it for some purpose not seen as yet." It was not long 
before the clear light was revealed; he had been guided 
into the firm by the hand of Providence, that he might 
stand in the breach and oppose the advancing assault 
of infidelity. It was indeed a painful task, for Owen 
was his friend ; but Allen was not to be deterred by 
personal considerations from the exercise of a public 
duty. " We came into the concern," he wrote on one 
occasion, " not to form a manufactory of infidels, but 
to support a benevolent character in plans of a very 
different nature, in which the happiness of millions and 
the cause of morality and virtue are deeply concerned." 

" I am resolved," he adds, " not to continue in this 
concern of New Lanark unless it be most narrowly 
watched by some one in whom we can thoroughly rely." 

In April 1818 he proceeded to New Lanark, accom- 
panied by Foster and Gibbs, in order " to discover 
* SheniMii, pp, eU. 
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whether anj attempt is making there to weaken the 
faith of the people in divine revelation/' Before they 
set out they had reason to believe that such was not the 
case^ and this opinion was amply confirmed by what 
they witnessed. Upon their arrival they were received 
by Owen with his well-known cordiality; he was at 
no pains to dissemble his private opinions, and Allen 
''sustained many disputes with him/' which caused him 
" deep exercises of mind/' He discovered that Owen 
had refused leave to form a Bible Society, but the oppo- 
sition could not have been violent/for that important 
institution was subsequently established by the people 
themselves, and Mrs. Owen and family were among the 
subscribers. The clergyman of the parish described 
the moral state of the people as highly satisfactory, and 
''he did not think that Owen's principles took root 
among them." These comfortable tidings were con- 
firmed by the testimony of other ministers. The 
Quakers urged the pastors to guard their fold with 
zeal against the attacks of the enemy, and to " inform 
them if any attempt was made to introduce anything 
contrary to revealed religion." 

The people presented an address to the London 
partners in which they said, " The care which is taken 
in gratuitously educating our children, and the humane 
treatment we experience, are advantages which call 
forth our warmest expressions of gratitude. We are 
sensible that our circumstances are superior to all other 
cotton spinners." Allen replied in a speech of three- 
quarters of an hour, in the course of which he fully 
explained his religious views, and the anxiety he felt 
that the minds of the children should be early imbued 
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with tlio truths of revealed religion. '' From all that 
I have heard or seen/' he said, "I foci the deepest con- 
viction that in point of moral and religious feelings as 
well as in temporal comfort, no manufacturing popula- 
tion of equal extent can be compared with New Lanark.'' 
Allen looked back to this visit with great pleasure. Ho 
writes in his journal, ''The investigation which we 
made at Lanark has been very satisfactory, and I have 
had much peace in the public opportunity I had with 
the workpeople. I begin to hope that even this under- 
taking may be blessed, and that perhaps we were per- 
mitted to enter into it to prevent New Lanark becoming 
a seminary of infidels. How thankful shall I be if this 
is the case I " 

Allen's fears were now allayed for some time. In 
1822, however, there seems to have been renewed 
cause for alarm ; it was found that Owen had devi- 
ated from the articles of partnership in the matter of 
education, and Allen not unreasonably insisted that 
he should immediately return to his engagements. In 
this protestation Allen was supported by Mr. Walker, 
who would not have interfered without good cause. 
The dispute was at length arranged; for although 
Owen, contrary to bis custom, at first expressed him- 
self rather warmly, he at length consented to submit 
the whole business of education to the management of 
the London partners. The people, however, had not 
suffered from evil example, for when Allen visited 
them he ''generally adverted to the subject of the 
Bible, and was pleased to see that they universally not 
only had the Bible, but that they read in it, and 
many of them daily. We saw a number of religious 
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books among them^ and I was led to give them se* 
nous advico as way opened/' But it was impossible 
that harmony could long exist between two such men 
as Allen and Owen. In the following year a meeting 
of partners in Plough Court declared that the articles 
hod been again violated^ and proposed that the dispute 
should bo referred to arbitrators. Owen avoided this 
by submission. Ho hod the mortification to find a 
teacher sent down from the Borough Road School to 
direct his educational establishment. Ho could not 
long endure to seo his favourite schemes defeated^ and 
his brilliant hopes so sadly disappointed. Ho retired 
from the firm in December 1828^ and devoted his 
energies to a larger sphere. 

Owen was not the inventor of Infant Schools, nor 
was he first to abolish the system of terrorism in edu* 
cation, or to recognise the important influence of early 
training upon the character and destiny of man. His 
merit consists in having introduced these improve- 
ments into England. 

Twenty years before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution a young clergyman from Strasburg was 
appointed pastor in the Ban de la Roche. The valley 
was desolate,* and the peasants were ignorant. The 
minister of the Gospel became the pioneer of civilizo* 
tion. He threw a bridge across the ravine ; he cut a 
road out into the world. He introduced agriculture ; 
he built a school. Tho desert became fruitful ; igno- 
rance disappeared. Never has the Great Example in- 
spired a nobler disciple. The benevolence of Oberlin 

* The people were ncarij on the brink of ttarration. They were re* 
dvced to Mt ** berbe ctiite dent du but" (• Vie d'Oberlin,' 1867, p. 8S.) 
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know no bonuds; his majestic pioty commanded all 
hearts, and subdued all opposition. It is related that 
a conspiracy was formed to mu^xler him. Ho was 
warned that an assassin lay in his path ; ho went forth 
to meet his fate ; ho hold in his hand no arm but a pil* 
grimes staff; ho had no shield but the Book of Life. 
The murderer rushed upon him from tho ambuscade, 
but tho weapon fell harmless to the ground; the 
enemy sank on his knee before tho Man of God, whose 
nerve had not faltered, whose countenance had not 
changed ; and begging for mercy, he received a bless- 
ing. Oberlin had unbounded confidence in Divine 
interposition; he decided every act of his life by lot; 
he carried a little ballot-box in his pocket for tho pur- 
pose.* Every visitor received a text from the Sacred 
Book, printed upon a card. The pastor's house was 
decked with passages of Scripture over tho doors, and 
upon the walls.f A map of the future world was hung 
up in tho church ;{ his knowledge of its geography 
was perfect. His wife died, but she visited him in 
the spirit. Implicit reliance in the truth of his own 
opinions had not impaired his liberality for others; 
Christ had died for all ; in Him all were saved. Be- 
yond the grave were many worlds ; the continuity of 
existence was unbroken ; the soul progressed in each ; 
at length it attained to tho highest heaven, and en* 

* He boquenthed thii *' oni ei non** box to Mr. Blumhardt, of tho 
Minionary Institute at B41e (' Memoirs/ London, 1S29, p. 218| note). 
He made a collection of the mimculoue erente that had happened him, 
which he called ProTidontinlia. 

t It appears that there is a Dirine oommand to that effect. Sco 
Deut. y'u 6-9 i xi. 18-20. 

X Memoirs, p. 281. 
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iered into tho presence of the Lamb. No wailiugs of 
the lost could rend the darkness^ for the flames of 
hell were extinguished as the blood trickled from the 
Cross.* 

Such was the earliest founder of Infant Schools, 
Soon after his arrival at Waldbach he persuaded some 
benevolent women to undertake the charge of children 
from two years of age ; they were called co)iductriees 
and their main duty was to amuse the children under 
their care. The room was hung with pictures of ani- 
malsi and with scenes from Bible History ; there was 
a collection of natural objects to suggest conversa- 
tion^ and to help explanation ; songs and hymns were 
taught; the children were thus brought up in the 
midst of good example and intelligent amusement. 

Their parents were free to work in the fields ; they 
had no anxiety for their children, who were better 
cared for by the conductriccs than they could have been 
at home. Sara Banzcl was the first of these bene- 
volent women, but Louise Scheppler is the best 
known. It was to her that the Grand Prix Montyon 
was awarded as tho foundress of the Salles d'Asile in 
France. She, however, energetically repudiated the 
honour of the invention. It was due, she said, to 
Oberlin alone; she had been buf an instrument in 
his hands.^'t 



* Memotn, p. 232. At might be eipocted, he wm a ttadeni of 
Swedenborg (• Vie*' p. 174). 

t * YiV pp. 42, 120-124. It does not appear that Oborlin took ohU- 
dren before two yoers of ige (Memoirs, p. 87). Owen reoeiTed them 
from the time Ih^ oould walk ('Autobiography/ toI. i. pp. 194, 188). 
The criehe$ are open for their reception almost from the moment of birtlL 
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Oberlin'a merit, as an educational reformer, was not 
limited to the introduction of infant schools ; his es- 
tftblisliment for older children attained great celebrity ; 
he received pupils from various places, and when 
the Revolution had swept away his slender patrimony 
ho mainly supported himself by that means.* He 
thoroughly understood agriculture, and introduced 
many improvements, for which he received the Legion 
of Honour from Louis XVIILf He was attached to 
the social system of the Moravians. Goodwill reigned 
among the peasants ; they were all ready to help one 
another. X Oberlin proved the advantages of association , 
when wood became dear, he had a public stove con* 
structed, where all the food that was required was 
cooked ; the consumption of fuel was of course much 
less than in separate iires.§ 

The great Swiss reformer, PestaloEzi, was not favour- 
able to infant schools. || He considered that the parents 
should possess sufficient intelligence to convey the ear* 

* Memoirs, p. 150. He told the whole of hie pkte, and gate the 
proceeds to the Missioiisrj Society for the hetthen (p, 156). 

t Memoirs, p. 212. He reeeired the gold medal of tiie Roj»l 
Agricultural Societj of Paris in acknowledgment of serricos rendered 
during fihr years to agriculture. 

X It was their practice on Sunday after church to spend the day in 
charitahio works. Tliey would cultiTatc the ground of the sick, repair 
the houses of the poor, or gather in the crops of those who eould not 
afford to pay for lahour. (* Vie,' p. 52.) 

i « Vic,* p. 82. 

n ** Nature, he said, has not limited the duties of a mother merely 
to take care of her child's body : she b likewise in intellectual relations 
the first instructress of her child. The neglect of this truth has origina* 
ted the custom of sending duldren too soon to school, and the premature 
efforts that are there made to adrance them hare done a grnt deal of 
uiwbief/' (• Biographical Sketch,' Dublin, 1816, p. 49.) 
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I liest lessons to their offspring, and that the education of 

the affections by a mothci^s love is of the first import- 

; ance. Poverty was in his estimation a mcro accident; it 

might be wholly removed from hamon society. The 
change, however, could not proceed from political revo- 
lutions, or from material prosperity ; it must originate 
in the changed habits of the people.* Their intelligence 
must be awakened by education ; the powers of their 
mind and body must be trained to useful occupations, 
by wliich industry may be rewarded with prosperity. 
He fully recognized, moreover, the power of education 
to form the character.f The earliest efforts of Pesta- 
lozzi were made at Neuhof, near Zurich, He collected 
the children of the very poor, — those who had already 
acquired habits of mendicity and idleness ; he supplied 
them with food, clothing, and instruction; he lived 

. amongst them; ho partook of the same food, and 

i shared in the same lodging. The power of his example 

subdued their depravity, his friendship excited their 

* Biber, E. * Life and Writings of Pcstalossi/ London, 1831, p. 12. 
' In hit Tonth he joined the Illuminati, a politicnl and pliilosophical 

partj, of which he afterwardt became the head in Switzerland. Tliej 
were frccthinkcr», and bdicrcd in human pcrfcctibilitj. (* rcstalozxi, 
and PettaloKxinnium/ edited bj 11. Barnard, New York, 1869, p. G5.) 
The Rerolution taught Pestalozzi thai the amelioration of outward 
^ • circumstancet will be the eflcct, but nerer can bo the meant, of mental 

and moral improTcment. (Biber, p. 23.) 

t •• Regeneration wat the object of all my wishes j I wished to restore 

mj pnpilt to a puritj of life and domestic relation.'* **Crente,*' he 

J iddt, '* in the child an habitual disposition to what is good, founded 

' on puritj of sentiment, exercise this disposition by furnishing him with 

I . frequent occasion of practising what is good, take oeonsion from the oir- 

t eumstancet around him to gife him positire ideas of Tirtuo and justico» 

and ftrire that he shall attach these ideaa to all tlie details of life {—be- 

; bold wliat appeara to me the point to which mord education reduces 

iteelt" r Biofraphical Sketch/ pp. 16, 86.) 
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emulation. Ho rarely had recourse to punishment;* 
lie mainly relied upon the power of aflTection. The 
charm of his character kindled the warmest enthusiasm 
among his pupils; there was no sacrifice they were 
not prepared to endure for him^ or, at his bidding, for 
one another. His poverty was so great that he could 
procure few books ; this deficiency led to his discovery 
of the method of teaching from natural objects, a method 
which for a time took deep root in the reformed educa 
tional system of Europe.f From the same cause he 
was led to employ one child to teach another,^ and 
thus nearly simultaneously in Switzerland and India 
the very important assistance of monitors was brought 
into practice. He, however, attached less importance 
to learning than to habits of industry ; § he employed 
his pupils in agriculture, and also in a cotton factory; * 
his hope was that their industry would pay the expenses 
of their education, || but in this he was disappointed; 

* Ho could not, howerer, quite dispenM with it. (Biog. Sketch, p. 89.) 

t * What is PcstAloszianism P ' p. 19. 

t '* I spcodilj found Msistanco among mj own pupils, And in estimat- 
ing their diflcrcnt powers I made use of the most adranced among (hem 
to tench their companions what the/ knew ihemsclres." (Biog. Sketch, 
p. 47.) 

§ '* At tlie opening of his school at Stani lie had no pUin of lessons, 
no method, no schoolbook except one, and eron this he scarcely used 
at all .... The ou\j object of his attention was to find out at each 
moment what instruction his chiklrcn stood partieuhirlj in need of. 
.... The cliildron felt excited, attracted, interested, stimuUited ) . • . . 
they gained little positire knowledge, but thej increased dailj in the 
lore of knowledge.'* (Biber, p. 40.) Ramsaoer, one of the pupil-teachers, 
writes: *'Tliere roigncd much lore and simplicity in the institution; the 
life was genial, I cuuld almost saj patrian^hal. Not raudi was learned, 
it is true, but Pcstalossi was the father and the teachers wert the friends 
of the pupils." (Barnard, ' Pestalorsi,' p. 110.) 

I «« It is to the charitable efforta of Pestalofai,*' sajs Bemetf, «* that 
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he was soon reduced to complete poverty, and his esta- 
blishment had to be broken up. Yet it had not been 
without success j it had been the means of rescuing 100 
children from destitution and corrupting influences,* 

His subsequent experiments at Stauz, Burgdorf, and 
Yverdun procured for him greater celebrity; pupils 
came from all parts of Europe to learn the new system. 
Pestalozzi sent out teachers to every part of the world, 
from Russia to America ; he received a vote of thanks 
from his own country ;t Fichto pronounced his labours 
to be the commencement of a renovation of humanity;^ 
Alexander of Russia conferred a decoration upon him ;§ 
the King of Prussia summoned a pupil fi*om Yverdun 
to arouse the intellectual faculties of Konigsberg. H 

But one problem of great importance still remained 
to be solved. Pestalozzi was never free from pecuniary 
embarrassment; under his management the farms did 
not support the schools. It was Fellenberg who first 
proved that this might be accomplished, and education 
extended to the poor without levying a tax upon the 
rich. Fellenberg followed the system of Pestalozzi ; 
his object was the same, — ^he sought to regenerate man- 
kmd by reforming education ;** he adopted the same 

we owe the ettAblishmentof egricultunU ooloniet.** *' Ilit eflTort* ha^e 
led to the ettablithment of new educational institutions for rich and 
poor, of scliools of practical agriculture, as well as of ajirioultural refer* 
inatories,and at tlie same time ha^e regenerated the methods of popular 
education generallj.** (Barnard.) 

* Biber, p. 17. f Barnard, p. 06. % Barnard, p. 87. 

{ * What is PesUlotiianism ? ' p. Si. 

II Bamardf p. 26. Diesterweg sajs that *' Pestaloiti is entitled to it 
letit half the fameof the German eommon schools } whsterer of eioellenoe 
or eminenee tliey hare tliejr reallj owe to no one but him." (/A., p. 27.) 

** ** FcUrnberg ooncei?ed that the character of all ckssea depended 
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means; he ruled by kindness and not by fear;* he 

strove to make the schools self-supporting ; " he 

succeeded most happily in proving the practical need- 

lessncss of pauperism by the profit of the labour of his 

industrial school above its expenses/'f 

u|K)n habita and principles imbibed in their education. The character 
of the grown-up nrnn depends upon the age in which he liTea, the dasa 
in which he is born, and the education he has reoeiTed in thatclaaa, com- 
proliending in that wOrd not only his book int truction, but the noral 
training and the companions with whom he hjis been trained, or those 
with whom he has associated.** (< What FoUcnberg has done,' p. 49.) 
** lia consolidation/* writes FcUenberg, *'de l*ordre public de I'Kurope 
en particulior, d<^pcnd do ce que se fera, pour que cliaque homme de 1* 
classo des gouvemes, ftussi bion que oollo des gouTomants, puisso acqu^rir 
les habitudes, les Tcrtus et les connaissances qui rendront chacun propre 
k la place que la Froridence lui aura assignee par •* naissanoe, ei par 
les dons nnturols qui lui seront tomboa en partage." (CapO'd*Istria, 
Bapport, 1816, p. 68. 

* '* II n'j a pas d*autre recompense que la satisfaction et I'approbation 
du maltro. Toutes let distinctions qui peuTcnt flatter U T«nite et fisire 
nattre Tenrie sont bannies de Tinstitut ; les punitious oorporelles n*ont 
<!te ueccssaires que rarcment, areo les plus jeuucs, et seulement au d^but 
de Icur scjour k Hofwyl." (Renggcr, Kapport, 1816, pp. 69, 60.) •* Tout 
leurs rapports arec lours mattrcs sont do confiance ct d^alTection ; e'est sur 
les sentiments ct non sur la orainte quo Icur oboissanco est fond^" (p. 66). 

t Prof. Schiedlcr | see ' What Fellenbcrg has done for Education,* 
p. iK). *' Nous n'affirmons pas encore, areo M. de FcUenberg, qu'un 
pareil ^tablissemcnt pourra se soutenir par ses proprcs moyensi ei que 
tous les frais qu'il exigent dans les commencements seront rembotirsei 
par U suite. Nous nous en tenons k rexp^rience doji loite, ei nous 
disons que les ddpcnses occasionnocs par T^ole d'ilofwjl dans lea trob 
premieres ann^cs, o'est^-dire les plus ooiiteuses, ne s'^l^Tont pas an* 
dessus de la sommo que les communes, les associations de bien£usanoe 
ou les particuliers charitables sont appel6s ji distribuer pour le aoutieii 
des families paurres de leurs Tillages." (Kengger, p. 111.) **Thai the 
farms oultirated bj them (Fellenberg*s pupils), sucoced peHectlj^tht in* 
spection of his accounts dearly demonstrates.** (Keinnrt of H. Brougbaaif 
Printed Papera, toI. it., 1818.) M. V^rioour (*lies InstituU Agriookt 
d'HofwyV p. 11) lajt that the experiment of Fellenberg shows •'que 
Ton pent trouTor dans le trarail des pauTres conTtnableiiieiit appUqn^ tl 
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In England education was regarded with snflpicion^ 
—almost with dread ; it was thought to be an engine 
of destruction^ before which the faith and the Constitu- 
tion must perish. Tliese opinions are by no means 
extinct even yet, but fifty years ago they were pro- 
pounded with solemn force.* The reformers had limited 
their exertions mainly to extend the mechanical arts of 
reading and writing, by the introduction of a cheaper 
system of teaching. Dr. Bell had brought his discovery 
of monitors from India. 

The practice itself was not indeed new ; Pestalozzi 
was already instructing paupers by that method at 
Neuhof $ in England it had long been in use in an 
elementary form ; t but it was Dr. Bell who first, of 
Englishmen, developed it into a system, who first tested 

m tuppoMtit que If qr aptitude au iniTail fAt dereloppcc habUoment et 
de tr^t-bonne heure, dee mojens plus que sufTiMnta pour pounroir k tout 
let frais de Icur ^luoation ct de leur exittenco, junqu^Ji co qu'ilt furaont 
rendut Ji U soci^tc, d^a qu*ilt pourraicnt j occuper une place honorable.*' 
*'Ainti," he oontinuct/4'citinction graducUe et cnHn totalo de la men* 
dfcit^ no demanderait que dot arances aTCO la certitude de let Toir 
rembourtcct par le travail dot pauvrcs.*' 

* It wat thia which induced Dr. Bell to write in the second edition of 
hit * Experiment in Education ' (p. 60), ** It it not propoted that the 
children of the poor be educated in an expentire manner, or eren 
taught to write and to cipher. Utopian tchcmet for the uniTcrf>nl dilTU* 
aion of general knowledge would toon rralixe the fable of the boUj and 
' the other membert of tlie body, and confound that distinction of ranks 

and cU tt e t of societj on which the general welfare hinges, and the 
happineaa of the lower orders no lest than that of the higher depends. 
«... There is a risk of elevating, bjr an indiscriminate education, the 

' minds of those doomed to the drudgerjr of dailj labour, above tlicir 

eoodition, and thereby rendering them discontented and unhappj in 

I iheir lot. It roaj suiBoe to teach the generality, on an eoonomiosi pUn, 

to rsad their Bible and understand the doctrinea of our holy religion.*' (! I) 
t Bat Joseph Vox on Lancaster, p. II. 
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its practical importanco in his own school at ^ladraSi 
and who first laid the results before the English public* 

* " I •oor found that if erer tho tdiool wm to be brought into good 
order .... it mutt be done rillior bj instructing usher* in theeconomj 
of such a seminary, or by youths from anion j; the pupils trained for the 
purpose. I was eompelUni in the end to adhere solely to tlic Utter." 
(p. 9.) '* My suecess in training my young pupils m habits of strict 
discipline and prompt obedience eicecded my cxpectationsi and every 
stop of my progress has conHrmcd and rireteil in my mind the su|ierio« 
rity of this new mode of conducting a school through the medium of tho 
sdiolars theniselTcs " (p. 10). ** After this nwnner the school teaches 
itself, and as matters stand the schoolmaster alone is essentially necessary 
at this school ** (p. 25, * An Eiperimcnt in Kducation,' by Dr. Andrew 
Bcll» London, 1797). Mr. Lancaster's school was opened in 170S 
(Epitome of his Life, New Ilarcn, IHS."!, p. 5). He writes in 1808 
(* Improrements in Kducaiion/ by Joseph Lancaster, p. 05), ** I ought 
not to close my account without acknowle<lging the obligation I lie under 
to Dr. Bell, of the Male Asylum at Madras, who so nobly gave up hif 
time and liberal salary that he might perfect that institution. He pub- 
lished a tract in 179S [it was 1797], entitled 'An Experiment in Eduoa* 
tion,* suggesting a system by which a school or family may ti«eh itself 
under tho su|)crinteiidenoe of the master or parent. From thb publica* 

tion I hare adopted several useful hints T much regret thai I waa 

not acquainted with tho beauty of his system till somewhat adranoed in 
my plan. If I had known it, it woidd haTe saved me mudi trouble and 
some retrograde morements. As a confirmation of Mr. BcU*s plan I 
ImTc succeeded with one nearly similar in a school attended by almost 
300 children." At a later period Mr. Lancaster thus adrertisea :— 
*' Joseph Lancaster, of the Free School, Borough Road, London, liaring 
inTcnted, under tho blessing of Divine Frovidcnoo, a new and mechanical 
system of education for the use of schools, feels anxious to disseminate 
tho knowledge of its advantages through the United Kingdom.*' (See 
' Quarterly Kcriew,' Oct. ISll.) In the Epitome of his Life (1S38, 
p. 6), he claims again the merit of the ** invention " of teaching by the 
means of children. He adds (p. 44), **Dr. Bell would only luive been 
a dumb-bell all his life if I had not put a clapper into his empty liead.** 
The dispute between Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster waa long and acri- 
monions. The question will perhaps continue to be decided aooording 
to the political procliritiea of the disputants. If any reader ehould ISmI 
disposed to be impartial, I recommend him to read the first edition of 
Dr. BeU*s book before he decidea against the daima of tiiat gentknaB. 
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His work was published in 1797. A year or two after* 
wards it fell into the hands of Joseph Lancaster^ a 
youthful convert to the Society of Friends. Lancasteri 
when twenty years of age, had set up a school in an 
obscure part of London ; there he attempted to teach 
the children of the very poor, and to live out of the. 
prolSts ; a season of adversity fell upon the parents, 
and some could no longer pay for the instruction of 
their children ; but Mr. Lancaster determined, if pos- 
sible, not to withhold the blessings of education ; he 
adopted many ingenious devices to diminish the ex* 
penses of his school, so that the amount he received 
from those who were still able to pay might be sufficient 
to defray the expenses of those who could do so no 
longer. His labours attracted the attention of Mrs. 
Fry;* subscriptions were raised, and in a short time 
sufficient had been collected to enable Mr. Lancaster 
to open a free school ; f the King became his patron ; 
great noblemen gave large sums. Such was the skill 
with which Mr. Lancaster economized the funds, that 
for every £1 he received he was able to conduct the 
education of three children for a year ; | one master 
and one book were sufficient to teach 1000 children. § 
In 1813 he began an education propaganda ;|| he 
travelled to every part of England, delivering lectures, 
arousing the torpid, pressing upon all classes the para- 
mount claims of education. His energy was not im- 

* * Improrementt,' third edition, p. 8. 

t Thit occurred in 1801. C Quartorlj Bo? iew,* toL ti) 

{ See Epitome of hit Life. 

§ Ikid, 800 diildreti can be educeted for 7t. per Annum each { for a 
greeter number it maj be reduced to 4#. per annum for each. (* An 
Account of the Progrete of Joeeph Lancaater,* p. 8.) || IbkU 
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paired by bashfiiliiess ; ho was quite alive to hi» own 
merits ; ho even claimed more than he deserved. But 
the Church had already caught the alarm. Mr. 
Lancaster was a dissenter; among many erroneous ..| • 

views, ho held that there was " a grand basis" of doc- i 

trine upon which all Christians could meet.* Arch- 
deacon Daubeny lost no time in exposing this delusion; 
in the Lancastrian schools natural religion was taught; 
besides this, the children were instructed in the Bible, 
a course which it was thought would secure their , 

adhesion to Christianity; but a mere Christian is a 
poor creature if he be not a Catholic. What soul can 
pass through the storms of life, and reach the farther 
shore in safety, except in Peter's boat? The Bible 
therefore without the Church can be of no avail .f Mr. 
Lancaster's system can ''answer no one purpose so 
much as that of amalgamating (if we may be allowed ! , 

the expression) the great body of the people into one 
great deistical compound/' J Although Mr. Lancaster ; . 

might not be an atheist himself, ''he was a professed .j 

rejecter of the essential doctrines and sacraments of the \ | 

Church/' and in some respects he bore a striking resem- 
blance to Julian the Apostate ; § it was evident that 
he was the dupe of deists, and " under the imposing t ' 

guise of philanthropy" was used as a tool for an 
insidious attack upon religion. || Such was the lan- 
guage to which, sixty years ago, sober people listened 

• * ImproTfmonU,' p. 26. * ^ 

t Charge bj Avohdeacon Daubeny, 1807, p. 87. Compara Charge» f 

1812, p. 66. 
X A Sermon preached in St. Paul*a bj Arohdeaooo Daubeny, 1809, 

P* 17. f Ibid. ; I 

g Charge bj Arohdeaeon Daubeny, 1806, p. 26. *. ^ \ 
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in St. Paul's Cathedral, London. Yet the denuncia- 
tions of this silly priest produced an excellent effect; 
the only way "the deceitful institution'** could be put 
down was by using the powerful agency of the Church 
to establish a rival system. Dr. IJell, after his return 
from India, had retired to a country parish ; he was 
called from his retreat, and his name given to an 
educational movement based upon the doctrines and 
principles of Anglicanism. The rivalry between Bell 
and Lancaster was highly stimulating to both; the 
great political parties had each its champion; the 
'Quarterly Review* patronized Bell;t the 'Edinburgh' 
thundered out the praise of Ijancaster. There wore 
many who cared little which system had the greatest 
merit, provided the people were educated.^ 

When Mr. Owen was struggling up to fortune in 
Manchester, ho spared from his still slender capital 
£1000 for Lancaster and £500 for Dr. Bell, 'lliough ho 
admired their efforts, he did not adopt their example 
at New Lanark. Saving expense entered little into his 

• Sermon, p. 17. 

t See nutnbcn for Oct. 1811, April 1816. 

t It if woKhjr of remark that the caiiso of education has been mainlj 
adranced during the hist half-century by tlio eflbrts of the clergy. They 
haTe laboured with a teal no discouragement could daunt, and at a 
personal sacriflee which occasionally bordered on the heroic (See 
Fraser*a Report, No. 65, Agricultural Labour Commission.) If they 
oould be induced to orercome their opposition to secular education, the 
Talue of their labours would be greatly enhanced. Howerer widely w« 
may difler from them hi matters of opinion, howerer much wo may be 
tempted to ridicule tlieir peculiar habits and their startling prejudices, 
we must admit that they are distinguished beyond all otlicr men by a 
noUe enthusiasm in theeanseof humanity,~that their lifcs are adorned 
with a purity and graoe which the superctUout aflbotation of modem 
inteUectoalism would do well to imitate. 
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calcnlations, he therefore had no "monitors;" his 
design was to form character, which conld not be done 
except by trained teachers, with very exceptional 
qualifications. Mr. Lancaster arailed himself of the 
stimulus of ambition and of the fear of punishment to 
an extent before unknown ; he exhausted his ingenuity 
to elaborate torture, to excite envy and to stimulato 
vanity.* Mr. Owen adopted a different method; at 
New Lanark punishment was, as we have seeni un- 
known; there was no reward but the inward satisfaction 
of well-doing, and the approbation of a teacher who wa5 
beloved. It was Owen who first proved to Englishmei 
that, in the training of youth, love is a stronger power 
than fear; that if education is to bo beneficial it must 
first bo made attractive; if it is to influence the 
character for good, it must not excite terror or inflame 
opposition. ' 

Oberlin began his labours at Waldbach in 1767* 
The first infant school established in England was in 

* Dr. Bell did not claim the merit of thif disnoroiy. ** For months 
together it hat not been found necessary to inflict a tingle punishment « 
upon any of the culprits. When a bad, lying boy comes to school, the 
teacher of the lower dosses must find a good boy to take care of him, 
teach him right principles like the other boys.*' (' Riperimont,* 1797, 
p. 27.) This was also tlio custom at Hofwyl : ** Cent auiquels on m 
reconnu un maurais caract^re, ou de maurais penchants, sont entour^ 
d'^l^Tcs d'uno morality k touto ^preiiTO et qui doivent exercor sar 
eux une influence salutaire." (*Des Instituts Agricoles d* Hofwyl/ par 
R. de Voricour, p. 11.) In Mr. Lancaster's book he has minutely ' | 

dewribed his system of rewards and punishments. In the course of 
a lecturs before the Koyal Institution Mr. Colrri<lge read the most 
salient passages from that work. He throw tlie book inrlignantly upon 
tlie t»bk, and excbiimed, **No boy who has been subject to punishousnti ' 

like these will stand in fear of Newgate, or feel any horror at tho ihoogbl | « 

' ^lare ship." (« Quarterly BoTiew; Oct. 1811.) ' i 
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1819, but the teacher came from the banks of the 
Clydci not from the Ban de la Roche ; he was sent by 
the founder of the Rational System, not by the collector 
of Providentialia. Pcstalozzi opened Neuhof to the 
poor in 1775, and drew all men to him by love. Lan- 
caster began his school in 1798, and spent large sums 
on toys, ribands, and medals. Owen delivered his 
inaugural address on the 1st January, 1816, and 
declared that henceforth there should be no reward 
but a good conscience, no punishment but self-con- 
demnation. 

"While Mr. Owen was thus engaged in introducing 
important reforms in education, he was also employed 
in an attempt to remove certain abuses from the fac- 
tory system. Previous to 1802 apprentices were kept 
at work during the whole night; they rose at 6p.m., 
and began their labour at 7 ; they breakfasted at mid- 
night, and left the mill at 6 a.k. ; in winter they were 
then sent to school ; in summer they were permitted 
to play; at 10 o'clock they went to bed; the night- 
workers were never changed ; they continued for four 
or five years constantly at the same drudgery. No 
terms the manufacturer could offer would induce free 
labourers to work in this manner by night. The want 
was supplied from poorhouses; the children were 
chiefly orphans, and bargains were sometimes made 
that the manufacturer should take one idiot in each 
lot of so many children.^ 

The Act of 1802 prohibited nightwork, and limited 

• Bepori of Soe. for Bcttoring Cond. of Poor, ?ol. it, App. pp. 4-14 1 
DooUedaj, ' Life of Peel,* ?ol. i. p. 177 1 * Quarterly BeYiew/ toL wm. 
The 1812 1 ' LUe of Owen,' Phikdelphw, p. 120. 
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the duration of apprentice labour to any twelve hours 
between 6 a.m. and 9 p.m ; it provided for the instruc- 
tion of the children ; it prohibited more than two from . 

sleeping in the same bed, and directed that the dormi- ^ • 

lories for boys should be separate from those for girls. 
Although this Act removed some of the most scanda- 
lous abuses, the condition of the factory hands still 
remained deplorable. "Perish/' said Owen, "the 
cotton trade ; perish even the political superiority of 
our countr}" (if it depends on the cotton trade), rather ^ 

than they shall be upheld by the sacrifice of everything 
valuable in life by those who are the means of support- 
ing them/' Mr. Owen drew up a Bill to prohibit the 
employment of any child under ten years of age in a 
factory, and until it was ascertained that the child 
could read, write, and cipher. The hours of labour, 
for all persons under eighteen years of age, were not to 
exceed 12 ^ hours; but of these 1^ must be allowed 
for meals, and half an hour for instruction ; thus the 
total labour in the mill would not exceed 10 hours. 

Mr. Owen set out for London early in 1815 to urge . , 

the adoption of this measure on the Grovemment. He 
was generally well received by the members of both 
Houses of Parliament, but more especially by Lord \ 

Lascelles, to whose assistance he was largely indebted.^ 
The conduct of the Bill through the Commons was in- 
trusted to the elder Peel, who professed his readiness 
to undertake the charge ; he was, however, power- 
fully influenced by his brother manufiicturers^ who fan- 
cied that their interests might be compromised if the , 
measure were carried. The Bill was, therefore, de- 

• * Autobiography/ ?oL i. p. 115. i < 
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lajcd daring four sossionSi and finally passed in a mn- 
tilatod form. During tlio interval Owen exerted him- 
selfrindefatigably ; he sat day after day upon the com- 
mittee during two sessions. By that time he liad the 
mortification to witness his plan so changed as to be 
rendered inefiicieht ; he accordingly ceased any longer 
to attend, and his place was supplied by Mr. Oastler. 
With his pen, however, he was not inactive; in 1818 
he wrote a letter to Lord Liverpool, calling attention to 
the absence in the Factory Bill, then under discussion, 
of any restriction on adult labour. Such was the com- 
petition of population that workmen were often em- 
ployed for fourteen and even for eighteen hours a 
day ;* women shared with men the full measure of this 
drudgery ; only children were partially exempted from 
it, and in their case the law was frequently evaded. 

A few days after the publication of this letter, Mr. 
Owen addressed another to the master manufacturers. 
He knew that, as a class, it would be in vain to appeal 
to their humanity ; he therefore sought to influence their 
judgment. High wages he contended could not bo 
prejudicial to them, for the apparent loss falls upon 
the consumer, while the additional comfort enjoyed 
by the poor tends to create an increased demand for 
manufactured goods. The owners of slaves or of beasts 
of burden find it to their interest to keep their animals 
in good condition ; so is it also with human labour ; the 
man who is exhaosted by want, or enfeebled by vice, 
can never be so profitable, even though his wages aro 
lower, as one who is in full manly vigour. At New 
Lanark the wages were liberal, and the work not ex- 
• * Letter/ vol. u. App. p. 188. 
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ccssive, and yet the concern was highly profitable. 
Mr. Owen maintained that it was an entire mistake to 
permit the competition of labour to regulate the rate of 
wages. Wages, he held, should never be suffered to 
fall below a certain standanl; a standard sufficiently 
liberal to provide all the necessaries, and some of the 
comforts and enjojrments of life, A mischievous com- 
jHJtition, he fancied, might be averted if Govern- 
ment were to provide employment for the excess of ' 
population; he pointed to the large tracts of waste 
or bndly-cultivated lands, and to the capital scfban- 
dered in speculation, as means ready at hand to main- 
tain a greatly increased popuhition. 

The Bill which passed in 1819, although sadly mu- 
tilated, contained one enactment of great importance. 
The practice of employing children in cotton-mills 
almost from infancy was prohibited; no child under 
nine years of ago was henceforth to be allowed to 
work; the law protected young persons till they at- 
tained sixteen years of age ; Mr* Owen had sought to 
increase this period to eighteen ; this was ailerwards 
effected by the Act of 1833. 

Legislation has since then continued in the same di- 
rection, to lighten so far as practicable the labour of 
the poor, to protect children from avaricious parents 
and tyrannical masters ; Government inspectors have 
been appointed to enforce the observance of the law, 
and to provide that each industry is conducted with re- 
gard to the health and morals of the workmen. The 
early labours of the Founder of Socialism have been of 
substantial benefit to mankind. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ORIGIN OF SOOIALISH. 
" In the mitlit of plethorto plcnt/ the people perisli.**— CsWjr^t. 

Mr. Owen's claims to our gratitude as an educational 
reformer ore now almost forgotten. His fame as a 
pliilautliropist is obliterated by tho notoriety he sub- 
sequently acquired as the exponent of Socialism, a 
system of society not generally regarded with favour. 

The movement dates from 1817. In that year Mr. 
Owen was requested to report on tho causes of poverty, 
and to make such suggestions as appeared to him most 
likely to mitigate tho evil. His Report was communi- 
cated in March, 1817, to the Committee on the Poor I 
Laws.* . 

He attriliiites the alarming increase of pauperism to 
the effect of machinery. Formerly the wealth of the ^ j 

country arose from the labour of the peasant ; now a ' '■ ^ 

^ TliisConiiuUtce, he itiforms iit, wiks •itting ** with the foregone de> 
tennitiAtion to rob tho poor of their just and until then legtl right*, that I 

is» the right to efficient relief when unable to work, or to find emploj* . | 

mont.- ('Autobiography/ ?oL L p. 156.) ' ^ \ 

k2 t 
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new agent, more powerful and less expensive, has to a 
great degree supplanted him. Mr. Chvon found a re- 
markable example of this in his own business at New 
Lanark ; from 2000 to 3000 people, aided by machinery, 
produced annually the same quantity of goods that 
fifty years before would have required the labour of 
the whole population of Scotland. In the United 
Kingdom the machinery in action equalled the labour 
of 100 millions of human beings. During the conti- 
nuance of the late war the large drafts of men required 
for the armies abroad relieved the country of its sur- 
plus population ; but the re-establishracnt of peace de- 
prived it of this resource. The opening of foreign 
markets had stimulated the manufacturers to excessive 
production, and every country was glutted with British 
goods ; a collapse in trade was the consequence, and 
numbers of labourers were thrown out of employment. 
There are three remedies that may be applied to meet 
the difficulty. The fii*8t is to destroy machinery, so 
that human labour may recover its value ; the second 
is to permit the poor to starve down to the proper ad- 
justment; the third is to find employment for those 
who require it. There were solid reasons against the 
adoption of either of the two first-named expedients ; 
the third remained. It was fortunate that it is as sim- 
ple as efficacious. It is well known that every man 
can produce more than ho requires for his own con- 
sumption; each individual employed in agriculture can 
raise, with his own hands, sufficient food for five hu- 
man beings ; with the help of machinery this power is 
doubled. 

It is absurd to maintain that we in England have 
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reached the stationary state, beyond which population 
cannot increase ; waste and uncultivated lands abound ; 
capital exists to profusion, and for want of profitable 
investment is daily squandered in reckless speculation. 
Here, then, are the sources of wealth. It is the busi* 
ness of society to provide that they shall be so com- 
bined as to diminish, if not to extinguish, poverty. 
The existing poor-law magnifies the evil it seeks to 
remove ; the industrious are taxed to support the idle. 
In some cases the rate levied on property has already 
nearly amounted to confiscation; nor is there any 
symptom that the evil will tend to diminish, so long 
as an ignorant and profligate class are actively en- 
gaged in propagating a race of paupers to be as igno* 
rant and profligate as themselves. 

The problem is of no ordinary importance ; the pre- 
servation of social order, and therefore the interests of 
civilization, depend upon its solution. Poverty can 
never bo arrested until education has been universally 
difi*uscd ; until the character has been carefully trained 
to virtue ; until the Government undertakes to provide 
the needy with productive labour* These were the 
three propositions to enforce which Mr. Owen devoted 
his life. I have already described his efibils in edu- 
cation, and explained his theory of the formation of 
character. As time went on, the importance he attached 
to this theory increased ; it unfortunately brought him 
into collision with metaphysicians and theologians. A 
great part of his long life was spent in wounding the 
religious susceptibilities of his contemporaries; his 
writings became tainted by the acrimony of his op- 
ponents ; public attention was diverted from an inter- 
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esting question in sociology to frivolous matters of con- 
troversy. 

In his Report, Jfr. Owen recommended that every 
union or county should provide a farm for the employ- 
ment of their poor; when circumstances admitted of 
it, there should be a manufactory in connection with it. 
In this manner he contended that the poor would sup- 
port themselves. £100,000 would bo sufficient to pur- 
chase the land, to stock the farm, and to erect the 
buildings. The country would be thus relieved from 
the burden under which it is now oppressed. The 
land and permanent buildings would remain security 
for the capital, and tho profits of the concern would 
amply pay the interest. Mr. Owen furnished tho Com- 
mittee with a drawing of a model establishment such 
as ho contemplated. Tlio land would consist of 1000 
to 1500 acres, and the buildings afford accommodation 
for 1200 people. Tlie most convenient form would be 
a square, divided into two parallelograms by the erec- 
tion of public buildings in the centre. Lodging-rooms 
would occupy three sides of tho square ; each family 
would be provided with four rooms, and its numbers 
would be restricted to four persons. When it con- 
sisted of more than two children the others were to be 
sent to tho dormitory, wliich would occupy the entire 
of the fourth side of the square. All the children from 
three years of age must sleep there, and must be sent 
to school. Their parents would be permitted to see 
them at meals, and at '* all other proper times." The 
object of this arrangement would be to form their cha- 
racter from an early age ; to withdraw them from evil 
influences ; to train them in good habits. The system 
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adopted at New Lanark might perhaps snpply the best 
model. 

The children would not bo permitted to work until 
they had acquired the rudiments of a good education, 
and sufficient bodily strength. An attempt would be 
made to employ the same men both in agriculture and 
manufacture, so that the exclusive pursuit of the latter 
might not impair their health. Tlio women would bo 
occupied in homo duties, in cultivating garden vegeta- 
blcs, in washing, in attending by rotation in the kit- 
chen, mess-room, and dormitories; they would also 
be allowed to work for four or five hours a-day in the 
manufactory. The building in the centre of the square 
would contain a kitchen, mess-room, school-rooms, 
library, and lecture-hall. The poor would enjoy every 
advnntngo that economy could suggest ; the same roof 
would cover many dwellings; the same stove might 
warm every room; the food would be cooked at the 
same time, and on the same fire ; the meals would be 
eaten from the same table, in the society of friends and 
fellow-workers. Sympathies now restricted to the fa- 
mily would be thus extended to a community; the 
union would be still farther cemented by an equal par- 
ticipation in the profits, an equal share in the toil; 
nor need any apprehension exist lest a community of 
interest shoidd diminish tho keenness of industry. A 
man is not likely to labour with less zeal for a society 
in which he himself has a direct interest, than for a 
master in whose prosperity he has no concern. None 
will seek a larger share in the profits than another, 
because the avidity of gain will diminish in proportion 
to the ease of acquisition. Competition is the cause of 
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many vices ; association vfiW be tlieir connective. Tliat 
the heart is corroded by selfish ambition, that the en- 
ergies are stimulated by unworthy vanity, is due en- 
tirely to the present organization of society. 

Should any difficulty exist at the commencement it 
will speedily disappear, for the world is now in posses- 
sion of the secret of the formation of character. The 
entire mechanism has been disclosed. According to 
the seed that is sown so the crop will be. Society 
has the power to extirpate the vices that menace its 
existence, and to cultivate the virtues that contribute 
to its prosperity. And here we are met by an objec- 
tion; such a system as has been described would 
produce a uniformity of character that would com- 
promise the progress of humanity ; a singular objec- 
tion, indeed, when we consider to what it in reality 
amounts. Society, as it is at present constituted, per- 
mits generation to succeed generation in the same dull 
uniformity of vice and misery. If we cannot stimu- 
late individuality of character, we desire at least to 
produce a dull uniformity of virtue, in the i)lace of its 
present equivalent in vice; but it must be remem- 
bered that education forms a part of the new system, 
and no measure is so calculated to call forth the latent 
energies of the mind, and to develope the idiosyncra- 
sies of character. 

Such was the scheme Mr. Owen propounded for the 
relief of the poor; it was received with enthusiasm. 
The 'Times' directed the attention of its readers to 
Mr. Owen, and to '' his enlightened zeal in the cause of 
humanity •'' The ' Morning Post' spoke of the *' dis- 
tiogoished philanthropist of New Lanark, whose ap- 
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peal cannot possibly fail of Buccess ;" and, indeed, it 
adds, '* Future ages will have cause to revere his me- 
mory as the virtuous author of universal public good, 
and as one of the most distinguished and worthy bene- 
factors of the human race/' 

It was not long before his plan assumed more start- 
ling proportions. In a letter which he published soon 
after, he declared the possibility of reconstituting the 
whole of society upon a similar basis. It must be 
clearly borne in mind that the proposed change was to 
be wrought by voluntary association ; no force was to 
be used; the Government were asked to assist, but not to 
coerce. The advantages of association are so apparent 
tliat there is no need to explain them; the difficul- 
ties it presents proceed exclusively from habits of 
thought, engendered by the present state of society, 
and which may be easily reversed. Pending the revo- 
lution in mind and practice a provisional system may 
be adopted, which will form a compromise between 
the old world and the now. Existing society, based 
as it is upon antiquated prejudices, is divided into so- 
cial casts, and these are again subdivided according to 
political and religious opinions ; it is clear tlie noble 
could never condescend to associate with the plebeian9 
neither would the Whig hold out the hand of fellow* 
sliip to the Tory, or the true believer to the heretic. 
Here, then, were practical difficulties that needed so- 
lution. 

Speaking broadly, rank is now pretty accurately mea- 
sured by wealth ; the first step is, therefore, to divide 
society into classes according to this standard. The 
lowest are, of coarse, the paupers, those who possess no- 
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tiling, who are unable to procure employment ; we have 
already neen how they may be provided for. Then 
come the ''working-class/' who would be employed 
by the fourth class. The next would consist of la- 
bourers, artisans, and tradesmen, with property from 
£100 to £2000; but, in order to reconcile the preju- 
fbces which exist even among these humble people, it 
would be necessary to subdivide them into twelve di- 
visions, graduated according to their capital. ''Their 
accommodations of all kinds will be in proportion to 
the capital they can at first advance, or may hereafter 
acquire.'' Finally, on the apex of the new system will 
be placed those who are unwilling or unable to work, 
but who possess from £1000 to £20,000; their re- 
quirements will afford employment for the second 
class, but the relations between them will not be left 
without supervision. A committee, chosen from tho 
working-class, will be charged with the superinten- 
dence of all the arrangements between employer and 
employed. The workman would be supported in com- 
fort during seven years, and then the aristocratic com- 
munity for which he laboured would present him with 
£100, to enable him to join the lowest division of the 
third class ; if he preferred it, he might remain in his 
old position for five years longer, and then he would 
become entitled to receive £200. So long as a few 
persons of great wealth chose to continue in their pre- 
sent isolation, they must be supplied with labour from 
this second class, and the remuneration they offer 
would require to bo at least as great as that which has 
been mentioned. 
But the whole of the difficulty will not yet be re* 
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moved until cnch of tlicso classes lias been again sub- 
divided into 140 divisions, corresponding to tlio various 
combinations of religious and political opinions ihat 
are to bo found in old society. In this manner it is an- j^ • 

ticipatod that every one will find an association to suit 
hira, where his peculiar views will CHCaj)© opposition, 
where the susceptibilities of rank will not bo outraged. 
Mr. Owen communicated his new system of society 
to the public in a series of letters addressed to the 
newspapers, and by means of two meetings held at the . , 

London Tavern. In the first meeting ho had to an* ' 

nounco the liberal offer of 1500 acres on the part of a 
Scotch gentleman, for the purpose of testing the new 
views. It was projwsed to form a committee to re- 
ceive subscriptions; it was announced that books of 
enrolment were kept at the principjd booksellers,* 
where the names would bo entered of all who were ! ; 

willing to join the new communities ; it was requested ^ 

that each person would specify his opinions, in order . - 

that his place might be properly assigned. There ap- 
peared at one time a probability that at least one ex- [ ! 
perimental community might be established. Mr. Owen 
wa8 greatly elated ; he looked forward to the future 
with enthusiasm ; he fancied that he already beheld po- 
verty removed from the country, and the poor gathered 
into prosperous communities, where they were relieved , 
of distress by the fruits of their own labour, and thoso 
who were incapacitated for work supported out of the * ! 
common fund. More than this ; he anticipated a re- ' , 



* TliMe wore Lindtell, Wimpolo Street ; Longnuin and Co., Pater* 
noaCar Row i GadoU and Dariea, Strand ; Ilatcliard, Picoadill/ 1 Arohea, 
Comliill. 
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volntion in society, when its present structure would 
be wholly reversed, when competition would bo re- 
placed by association, the isolation of families by com- 
munistic life. He declared that ho had no higher am- 
bition than to occupy a room in a parallelogram, where 
his private expenses would be reduced to £20 a year. 

Ho was now a most popular man ; his reputation 
for philanthropy commanded universal sympathy ; 
the views ho had recently propounded were regarded 
as the excited dreams of an amiable enthusiast ; his 
plans tickled the imagination, where they did not 
command the judgment. The press was highly eulo- 
gistic, and for good reason, — Mr. Owen purchased 
40,000 copies of the principal papers, containing liis 
letters or speeches, and distributed them at his own 
expense throughout the country. 

But this magnificent popularity Mr. Owen deter- 
mined to sacrifice. We have seen that he had ceased 
from an early age to believe in Christianity; he now 
advanced a step further; he had arrived at the un- 
usual opinion that religion is a )X)sitive injury to man- 
kind; he resolved to lose no time in destroying it. 
The means he adopted were singular : he collected a 
mob in the London Tavern, such as may be seen every 
day at public meetings ; he explained the false prin- 
ciple of moral responsibility upon which every religion 
is based ; he fancied the whole system must explode 
the moment he hod shown, that if a man is bom in the 
Andaman Islands he must as necessarily eat men, as 
in the event of being bom in Edinburgh he would 
naturally damn them. He imagined superstition could 
on!y be extingaished in blood ; he offered himself as 
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the victim; he really thoaghthis own life in danger; 
he fullj expected to have been torn in pieces bj the 
infuriated zealots whoso gods he had overthrown. Yet 
ho was suffered to go in safety ; the profane laughed ; 
good men were pained; fools clamonrcd. Such was 
the proceeding to which Mr. Owen ever aflerwards 
reverted with peculiar satisfaction. " It was/' he 
saidi *' ever to be remembered in the annals of his- 
tory/' for then '* bigotry, superstition, and all false re- 
ligion, received their deathblow/'* At that time pro- 
secutions were not uncommon for less offences ; Mr. 
Owen, however, escaped. The day after he met Mr. 
Brougham. "How the devil/' inquired the future 
Lord Chancellor, mth his accustomed energy of ex- 
pression, *' could you say what you did yesterday at 
your public meeting T If any of us had said half as 
much we should have been burned alive, and here you 
are quietly walking as if nothing had occurred." But 
these proceedings caused considerable commotion 
among the personal friends of Owen. " Robert Owen 
is in town/' writes Allen, " and I am much distressed 
about him; he has blazoned abroad his infidel prin- 
ciples in all the public newspapers, and he wishes to 
identify me with his plans, which I have resisted in the 
most positive manner." Formerly Owen met vritii a 
hospitable reception at Plough Court ; but now we are 
informed that Allen's ** apostolic mother, kindling with 
indignation when he appeared at her son's house, re- 
fused to remain in the same room with the denier of 
her Lord, and fled from his presence with grief and 
shame." 
* ' Aotobiognphj/ roL L pp. 100^ 168. t IJ^ by Dntmid^ p. 9S. 
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While in tho enjoyment of the notoriety caused by 
the meetings at tho London Tavern, Owon dctennined 
to make a Continental tour ; he had formed the ac« 
quaintance of M. Pictct, who was well known in Eu« 
rope as a writer on education ; M. Cuvicr was then 
in Eugland, making inquiries into our political institu- 
tions, and tho French Government had sent a frigate 
to reconvey the distinguished philosopher to Fraiico. 
Mr. Owen and M. Pictct accompanied Cuvier to Paris, 
and they were soon introduced to the brilliant society 
of that capital. Tlio novelty of Mr. Owen's opinions 
had a charm for his French friends, amongst whom a 
certain amount of theological laxity is not, as with us, 
a crime. It was unfortunate that Owen was ignorant 
of the French language, for his conversation had to 
be conducted through tho medium of an interpreter. 
Having stayed six weeks in Paris, he proceeded to 
Switzerland, and personally inspected the famous es- 
tablishments at Hofwyl, Yverdun, and Waldbach. He 
took leave of his friend M. Pictct in Switzerland, but 
was accompanied thi'ough Germany by his partner, 
Mr. Walker, of Arno's Grove. At Frankfort they 
found the Germanic Diet assembled; Owen at onco 
took measures to introdiico himself to the principal 
persons who were there, and amongst others he be- 
came acquainted with tho Count Capo^d'Istria. Owen 
was not backward in bringing forward his New Views ; 
with this object ho waylaid the Emperor of Russia in 
an hotel, and presented a packet of papers to him. 
The Emperor's clothes were of such an exquisite fit 
that he could not find room for tho packet in any of 
hl^ pockets. 1 Ic, therefore, desired Owen to come to 
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him in tho evening, And to bring his papers along with 
him ; but tlie manner and imperious order of the auto* 
crat oRcndod the fatalist philosophori and he refused 
to comply. It may be owing to this trifling circum- 
Htanco that Socialist villages have not long since ad- 
orned the plains between Petersburg and Moscow. 

Undeterred by this rebuff, Owen resolved to be pre- 
sent at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. He accord- 
ingly drew up a memorial to tho Allied Sovereigns, 
which he confided to Lord Castlereagh to deliver at « 

the most propitious moment. Tliis was accordingly J 

done, and Owen was subsequently informed, doubtless 
upon unimpeachable authority, that his memorial was 
considered by far the most important document sub- 
mitted to the Congress.* The august potentates, who , • 
were assembled together in solemn council, could not 
but be dimly conscious that the era of their power was 
drawing to a close. Owen, indeed, claimed only to bo 
a social reformer, and energetically repudiated any 
pretension to Liberal politics ; he argued that, in the 
ignorant condition of the working-classes, to give them ^ 
power would be to reduce society to anarchy ; but he 
knew that intelligence was diffusing rapidly amongst , . 
a class where it was associated only with the acutest 
misery and the keenest suffering; unless measures 
were immediately taken to improve the wretched con- 
dition of the poor, their growing intelligence would 
soon prove destructive to order. Machinery and edu- ; 
cation were at once the cause and the cure of existing 
discontent; it was machinery that had deprived tho ' 
labourer of his only capital, the only source of his life^ 

• • Autobiograph // Yol. i. p. 186. { * 
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bis labour; but it was machinery that had so ama- 
zingly increased the power of production, that, under 
a now organization of society, plenty might be secured 
without difficulty to all. It was education that had 
called forth the intelligence of the poor, that had sup- 
plied him with a reason for his discontent, and a power 
to vindicate his right ; but it was education also that, 
properly directed, formed the cohesive power of so* 
ciety ; it was through its influence that conflicting in- 
t-erests might bo harmonized, turbulent passions sub- 
dued, and every class in society united. But, how- 
ever vital these considerations must have appeared to 
the advanced thinkers of that period, I am not aware 
that any of the acts of the Congress indicate the influ- 
ence of Owen. 

When Mr. Owen returned to London he found that 
his denunciation of religion had aroused public opinion 
against him. Tlie respectable publishers now refused 
to accept his productions,* and even the newspapers 
he had subsidized so largely could no longer magnify 
his merits. He was not, however, without some exalted 
patronage; the Dukes of Kent and Sussex occasionally 
visited him in London, to see the model he had made of 
a happy village. Owen also entertained his royal visitors 
with a mechanical representation of existing society, 
showing the vast numerical majority and consequent 
importance of the people, and the comparative insig- 
nificance of an aristocracy, but more especially of 
royalty. Owen's connection with the Duke of* Kent 
was not, however, limited to these pleasing diversions ; 
whether from policy or conviction, that prince had 
* 'Antobiographj/ toL i. p. 201. 
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ndopted the popular causei and it wa« itnpossiblo for ^ 

liim to ignore the schemes of the phi1anthi*opic socialist* ; 

In order to obtnin accurate infonnation of the results 
actually achieved at New Lanarki he dispatched his u 

physician, Dr. Macnab^ to make personal investigation. 
Dr. Macnab was at once thrown into an ecstasy of ad- 
miration ; his unpractised pen was sorely taxed to de- 
pict the feelings with which ho was inspired ; yet ho . 
did not fail to communicate to his royal master a portion 
of his own enthusiasm. Tlie Duke at once professed 
himself a disciple. '* I have/' he writes to Owen, '* a 
most sincere wish that a fair trial should be given to 
your system, of which I have never hesitated to 
acknowledge myself an admirer." Two years had 
nearly elapsed since the thunderbolt had burst in the 
liondon Tavern ; the old society was still going on in 
its old way, unconscious that its foundations had been 
overturned; subscriptions and volunieci's came in 
slowly, and nothing had as yet been done. But at 
length it seemed as though the triumph of the New 
Views was not far distant ; the country was in groat > 
distress, and convulsed by political agitation; the term 
of endurance had approached ; unless the poor were 
relieved a revolution was inevitable. It was to the ; 
consideration of this vitul question that a meeting was 
called on the 26th of June, 1819, in order to appoint a 
committee to inquire into Mr. Owen's views on the 
subject. The Duke of Kent consented to be the ' 
chairman, and many well-known names occur on the ' , 
committee ; among others we find those of Ricardo, j 
Major Torrens, Joseph Fry, of the Poultry, and Sir » ' 
Robert Peel. On the 23rd of August the result of i 
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tteir invcstigiitions was published ; they rocomraended 
a trial of Owen's Kclicmc; they argued that the experi- 
ment if it failed could do no harm, but if it succeeded 
might produce incalculable good; they sought to 
combat the objections that had been urged against it 
under the supposition that the scheme necessarily in- 
volred a community of goods. This theory they 
acknowledged Mr. Owen had put forth, but it was not 
essential to the success of the plan, nor was it their 
intention to adopt it ; the establishment they had in 
contemplation would be formed by private subscription, 
and would remain private property; it would afford 
employment for the poor pairtly in manufactures and 
partly in agriculture ; it would be so conducted as to 
return a reasonable profit to the shareholders ; it was 
expected that it would prove not merely a charity, but 
also an investment. Sub8crii)tiona were therefore in- 
vited, and some of the most respectable bankers in Ivon- 
don consented to receive them; £100,000 was required 
to establish each pauper colony, but no more than £8000 
could be collected. Accordingly, on the Ist of Decem- 
ber, 1819, another meeting was held, at which the Duke 
of Kent presided ; the movement was declared to have 
been a failure, as the public had not come forward to 
support it; the committee regretted that their exertions 
had not conduced to a better result, and having carried 
a vote of thanks to the Duke they dissolved. One hope 
yet remained,— a petition was laid on the table of each 
House of Parliament prajring for an inquiry into Mr. 
Owen's plan. The petition was numerously signed by 
the nobility and gentry of tbe county of Lanark, and 
by other persons of high respectability.* The Duke of 
• • Autobiographj/ toL L p. tl6. 
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Kent had expressed himself particularly anxious diat 
this proceeding might be successful. " If/' ho wrote, 
" any measures are to bo taken in Parliament which 
should render it indispensably necessary that I should •! 

vouch for facts, from having had ocular demonstration 
of them, I shall not hesitate in posting down to Scot- 
land for tho purpose/' On the 16th of December Sir) 
William de Crespigny moved for a Committee of In- 
quiry; he said it was necessary that tho higher classes 
should condescend to inquire into tho miseries of the 
poor, with a view to the effectual alleviation of their 
distress, otherwise bloodshed and anarchy would ensue ; 
ho had seen tho effect produced by education at New 
Lanark, and would never forget to his dying day the - 

impresKion it had made upon him. Mr. Brougham was 
of opinion that no scheme, however apparently wild 
and impracticable, for the relief of tho existing dis- ■ 

tress should bo passed over without notice ; ho was at 
issue with Owen on the fundamental doctrine of popu- 
lation, — the excess being in his opinion a great cala- 
mity ; the portion of Mr. Owen's plan to which he gave 
his adhesion was the system of education, which Mr. 
Brougham preferred to Fellenberg's ; he had the 
highest respect and esteem for Mr. Owen, whom he ; 

believed to bo one of the most humane, simple-minded, 
amiable men on earth; Owen was indeed a rare 
character, for though a projector ho was one of the ' 

most calm and candid men ho had ever conversed with; ; 

''you might discuss his theories in any terms you I 

pleased, you might dispose of his arguments just as 
you thought proper, and he listened with the utmost [ 

mildness ; his mind perfectly free from gall, he had non© , 

2 , 
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of the feverish and irritable feelings so common to pro- 
jectors/' The Chancellor of the Exchequer read from 
Owen's speech of Augnst, 1817, denouncing religions, 
and stated that Owen had declared his scheme founded 
on these principles; he therefore did not hesitate to 
reject it. " At tlio same time ho wished to do every 
justice to the character of Mr. Owen, whoso humane 
and benevolent intentions could not bo too highly 
praised/' Some years ago he had visited Lanark, and 
though that establishment had not then attained its 
present state of perfection, it was even then productive 
of great benefit, and reflected the highest credit on Mr. 
Owen ; he had thought the general system superior to 
any he had ever seen, and from what ho had since heard 
he believed it to have been much improved. Mr^ 
Ricardo regarded Owen's schemes as visionary; he 
remarked that employing people on public works would 
not increase the capital at tho disposal of the labourers, 
and that population is one of tho main evils of society. 
Mr. Wilberforce opposed the motion on tho ground of 
the irreligious views upon which tho plan was based. 
Sir William de Crespigny in reply observed that it was 
a fine sight to see the people of New Lanark proceeding 
each Sunday to their different places of worship. On a 
4ivision the motion was rejected by 141 to 16. 

In the following year Mr. Owen drew up a RepoH 
to the County of Lanark, which had tho effect of giving 
a new impulse to the movement; it attracted some 
attention abroad, and procured for the author a vote 
of thanks from the French Academy. 

The Essay naturally divides itself into two parts; 
the theoretical and the practical : the former is rather 
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obscure. Poverty, he remarks, is nnirersal, yet wealth 
abounds ; indeed, wealth is in a measure the cause of 
poverty, for every market is glutted with goods. The 
]>owcr of production exceeds the capacity of consump- 
tion; manufacturers are obliged to cease from their 
labours, and to dismiss their men, who are left to 
stjirve : it is therefore desirable to increase the mar- 
kets, whereby the excess of production may be carried 
off, and the manuHictories restored to activity. Tlie 
way to effect this is to enable every man to bo himself 
a market; each individual has an abundant desire to 
be possessed of the various articles that now uselessly 
crowd the markets; the only misfortune is that he 
cannot get them, and the reason of this is that society 
has introduced an artificial system of exchange. Un* 
less possessed of that very useless commodity gold, wo 
are left to starve, gazing on plenty ; and thus it comes 
to pass that '' the working classes are made the slaves 
of an artificial system of wages, more cruel in its effects 
than any slavery ever practised by society, either bar- 
barous or civilized."* 

The remedy for this disastrous condition lies upon 
the surface ; every man is possessed of labour-power, 
which is the source of all wealth, and should be its only 
standard; abolish, therefore, gold as a standard of 
value, and substitute labour in its stead ; as every one 
can labour, every one would have in his person a com- 
mand of wealth, whether he had a purse of gold in 
his pocket or not. Tins measure would, Mr. Owen re- 
marks, "let prosperity loose on the country,"t for 
with one blow poverty would cease for ever. It might 

• • Autobiography; tol. il. p. 268. f Hid, p. 266. 
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appear a matter of some difficulty to estimate tlio value 
of each individuaPs labour, in the commodities for 
which ho desired to exchange it ; but in reality this 
would not bo so. Has not the average power of a 

' horse been estimated, and why not also that of a man ? 

It might also appear possible to conceive occasions 
when human labour was absolutely worthless, but 
such an objection is still less reasonable than the pre- 
ceding. Every man has a capacity to produce many 
times more than he requires for himself; his labour 
mast, therefore, always be of value. Here we speak 
only of the able-bodied, because the healthy members 
of a community will be at all times able to support the 
burthen of the infirm. Tliese two objections to the 
new standard, which appear to have been the only 
ones that occurred to Mr, Owen, having been thus satis- 
factorily disposed of, I must commend the suggestion 
to the anxious consideration of legislators. The want 
of money is a constant source of annoyance, and there- 
fore the removal of its necessity will be a most accept- 
able reform. As Mr. Owen truly remarks, *' The im* 
provements of society have outgrown the late system 
of cash payments.^' 

Next to this important change, Mr. Owen recommends 
the adoption of spade husbandry. This system of agri- 
culture 18 far more profitable than that usually adopted, 
and possesses the advantage of employing a larger 
amount of human labour. But it need hardly be said 

' that the greatest benefit is to be derived from the reso* 

lation of society into quadrangular villages, ^' on the 

; principle of united labour, expenditure, and property,* 

' ; * ' Aatobiognph j/ toL n. p. 282. 
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and equal privileges/' The details of this system 
have been already elaborately described; we are here, J 

however, supplied with more particulars respecting the * 

distribution of property. It appears that in the new 
state of society abundance will fall to the lot of every ' 

one ; the result of this fortunate circumstance will be 
that covetousncss will bo struck off the category of 
human vices; all having enough, none will care to \ 

have more; and "as the easy, regular, healthy, ra- 
tional employments of the individuals forming these 
societies will create a very large surplus of their own 
products beyond what they will have any desire to 
consume, each may be freely permitted to receive from 
the general store of the community whatever they may 
require/'* " ITie peculiar produce to bo raised in each i 

establishment, beyond the general supply of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, which, if possible, will be 
abundantly created in each, will bo adapted to afford 
the greatest variety of intrinsically valuable objects to 
exchange with each other; and the particular surplus 
products, which will servo to give energy and pleasure 
to the industry of the members of each association, will 
be regulated by the nature of the soil, and climate, and I 

other local capabilities of the situation of each establish- | 

ment. In all these labour will be the standard of value, 
and as there will always be a progressive advance in i 

the amount of labour, mental, manual, and scientific, if j 

we suppose population to increase under these arrange- 
ments, there will be in the same proportion a perpe- . j 
tually extending market or demand for all the industiy 
of society, whatever may be its extent/'f ! 
• * Antobiogniph// toL iL p. 803. t IM. p. SOS. ^ 
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This report was referred to a committee of country 
gentlemen. Tliey were happily relieved from the ne- 
cessity of pronouncing a decision on the abstract prin* 
ciples it contained by tho detcnnination of Mr. Owen 
to publish it, and thus to submit it to the ordeal of 
public discussion. The committee cou1d> however, 
testify to the admirable buccess of New Lanark, and 
they were willing to recommend the trial upon a small 
scale of spade husbandry. 

' Mr. Hamilton, of Dnlzell, came fonvard at this junc- 
ture with a most liberal offer ; ho volunteered to let 
the lands of ]^[otherwell, upon a long lease, at a grain 
rent, in order to afford an opportmiity of testing Mr. 
Owen's principles ; such was his confidence in tho 
Now Views that he intended the establishment for a 
Bridewell; the county should undertake tho erection 
of tho building, which would cost £40,000. Mr. Ha- 
milton was willing to guarantee that this sum should 
bo repaid in twenty years, and that interest at five per 
cent, per annum should be paid during the interval ; 
besides this, ho offered, with Mr. Owen's assistance, to 
act as superintendent. To this proposition Mr. Owen 
objected that his system would require special modifi- 
cations in order to be applied to delinquents, and he 
protested that it should liave a fairer trial at the com- 
mencement.'*^ Moreover, it does not appear that the 
county was willing to accede to the proposal, and tho 
scheme was in consequenco abandoned. 

Mr. Hamilton, however, did not withdraw his offer 
of land ; it was, therefore, proposed to raise tho money 
necessary for an experiment in shares of £25 each. 



t • * * Autobiognpbj/ toL U. p. 818. 
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The ostablishmcnt would be iutondcd for honest work- 
men, not for criminals; every encouragement would 
bo given them to purchase the shares themselves, 
according as their capital increased, till at length they 
became the proprietors of the whole concern. 

The proposal was for the time unsuccessful ; at length 
it was taken up, in 1822, by the Hritish and Foreign 
Philanthropic Society for the Pennanent Relief of the 
Working Classes. This Society was under distin- 
guished patronage ; the Vice-Presidents included the 
representatives of the pnncipal countries of Europe, 
besides a long list of peers ; the Acting Committee 
was composed of gentlemen of rank and influence. 
Tlie object of the Society was to ''carry into effect 
measures for the permanent relief of the labouring 
classes, by forming communities for mutual interest 
and co-operation, in which, by means of education, 
example, and employment, they will be gradually 
withdrawn from the evils induced by ignorance, bad 
habits, poverty, and want of employment.*'* Tliose 
communities were to be mainly agricultural, and. self- 
supporting ; they would bo governed by a committee 
chosen from all the members between a certain age, 
as for example, between forty and fifty. This com- 
mittee would undertake to provide each member with 
the work best suited to his taste and ability. All the 
members will be fully supplied with the necessaries 
and comforts of life, and the surplus of profit would 
be applied to pay the interest due to the Society upon 
the capital, and also gradually to redeem the capital 
itself, ''and when this debt is cancelled, the future 
* Journal, L 167. 
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surplus shall bo invested to form a fund for the esta- 
blishment of a second community, when the increased 
population of the first shall require it/' 

The first report of the Society was read by Lord 
Blessington in June, 1822; he acknowledged that 
Mr. Owen was the discoverer of the new system of 
relief for the poor, yet the Philanthropic Society did 
not think it necessary to embrace the whole of his 
system ; they repudiated his metaphysics, which they 
considered irrelevant.* They announced that nearly 
sufllicient money had been collected to commence the 
community at Motherwell) they intended that it 
should be a model for the rest, and that it should be 
used for a Normal School, where the teachers might 
be trained who were to go forth to found, in every 
part of the country, other communities for the relief 
of distress and the regeneration of mankind.f 

Mr. Owen had thus the satisfaction to see that the 
seed he had sown had taken root and was bearing 
fruit ; whether for good or for evil, ho had now many 
converts; nor can they bo classed as deluded en- 
thusiasts ; many of them were of high rank and refined 
education. In 1821 his views were ngain brought 
before Parliament; and he went to Ireland in the 
following year, to widen the area of his conquests. 

It was in June, 1821, that Mr. Maxwell rose from 
his seat in Parliament to present a petition, which 
bore numerous and influential names, chiefly Scotch, 

* Journal, toI. ii. 77, 108. 

t Ibid. p. 84. Mr. Owen tubMribed £10,000 to the funds of iho 
Socieij I Mr. UMnilton, of Dftltell, Mr. Morrison, and Mr. Jones 
1:6000 each I Uiers were sercnl subscriptions of £1000. 
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humbly praying that a Committee of the Honse might 
bo appointed to visit and report on New Lanark ; he 
spoke^ lie said, in behalf of " unrepresented labour/' 
which was reduced to the greatest distress from Mr. 
Pitt's taxation and war, from the Com Laws, and the 
enclosure of the commons; he stated Mr. Owen's 
plan for the relief of the poor to consist in the intro- 
duction of spade husbandry, the union of agricultural 
and industrial labour, an improved system of educa- 
tion, and the advantages to be derived by the saving 
proceeding from communistic life. Lord Londonderry 
opposed the motion ; Mr. Owen's scheme might be 
found " applicable enough to poorhouscs," but other- 
wise highly repulsive to the feelings of a free nation. 
^Ir. Hume thought it '' would make us a race of beings 
little removed from brutes, only ranging the four 
comers of a parallelogram instead of the mazes of a 
forest." Dr. Lushington could not imagine how dis- 
tress was to bo removed by feeding the people at ' 
certain hours like horses, or by exercising them at 
stated times ; he approved of morality, but he could 
not sanction the abandonment of religion. Mr. Buxton 
concurred with the noble marquis, and yet he intended 
to vote for the motion ; he could see no remedy for 
distress in quadrangular paradises, but Mr. Owen's 
establishment presented a marked contrast to the 
workhouses ; the one promoted \^irtue and happiness, 
the other vice and misery; he, therefore, hoped that 
good might proceed from inquiry. Mr. Canning had 
formed the highest opinion of the seal, talents, and 
benevolent disposition of Mr. Owen; he had been 
8ti*ongly urged by him to attend, but felt he must 
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oppose tho motion on the ground of the scliemo being 
inimical to individuality ; though successful on a small 
scale, it was a most fallacious inference to suppose 
that it would be so on a large scale; the House 
should pause before it set the example of a community 
existing in Christendom where there would be no re- 
ligion. Lord A. Hamilton protested that Mr. Owen's 
plan included the strict observance of religious duties, 
and Mr. Brougham went so far as to ''assure the 
House, that if any fault was to be found with the sys- 
tem pursued at Lanark, it was on the score of too 
much religion.'** 
Tlie motion was lost. 

In 1822, Owen crossed to Ireland, to investigate the 
causes of the misery that afflicted that unfortunate 
island. He passed several months in travelling through 
the country ; he lodged in the palaces of the great ; 
he encountered in society persons of every persuasion 
in politics and religion; he sought out Roman Ca- 

^ tholic and Protestant prelates, and contrived to gain 

information from all sides ; he visited the cabins of 
the poor, and himself witnessed the poverty and 
wretchedness of their condition; he narrowly ques- 
tioned agriculturists, and convinced liimself of the 
richness of the soil that supported beggars. He went 
to Maynooth and challenged the doctors of theology ; 
a great meeting was held in the presence of Dr. Croly, 

I the President of the College, at which Owen explained 

f the New View^ ; at the termination of the proceedings, 

instead of receiving the anathema of the Church, he 

1 was suffered to go in peace, and to disseminate his 

• ParliMMiitorj Debates. 
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opinions without opposition. At length he arrived in 
Dublin, and convened a public meeting at the Bo- | 

tundoi at which he proposed to show, as the result of 
his inquiries, how poverty might be banished for ever 
from the country, and the population be increased to 
fifty millionp. On the day appointed the Lord Mayor 
took the chair; he was supported on the platform 
by men of great influence ; amongst others by the I 

Duke of Leinster, Archbishop Murray, Lords Meath * 

and Cloncurry. It was, indeed, an occasion of vast 
importance, as many must have felt when Owen pro* 
cecded to say, "I will now disclose to you a secret , 

which till now has been hidden from mankind : it is r 

that the fundamental notion on which the whole fabric 
of society has been raised is an error— a lamentable , ( 

error; — one which pervades all the proceedings of 
men."* What need is there to remind the reader that 
this fundamental error relates to the formation of cha- 
racter; that each man is what circumstance has made 
him ; that as he has had no concern in the construction, |, 

he can have no blame in the result 7 The moment this L ' < 

great discovery becomes known, who can doubt that ; I 

the Ribbonman will not be instantly reconciled to the ; 1 

Orange badge, and the Protestant minister forthwith ! | 

extend the hand of fellowship to the Catholic priest? ! 

All diversity of opinion will be forgotten, ancient ani- 
mosity will cease to rankle ; where strife and hatred 
abounded, nought will remain but peace and love. 
Having thus in a few words reconciled for ever the fac- 
tious politician to his adversary, and the true believer to 
the heretic, he proceeded to investigate the qnestion of 

* Journal, rol. iL 127. ) 
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landlord and tenant. '' It is a common mistake/' he 
said, " arising from the confusion of ideas inseparable 
from the present erroneous system of society, to be- 
lieve that the rich provide for the poor and working 
classes ; while, in fact, the poor and working classes 
create all the wealth which the rich possess. Tlie 
working classes can provide abundance for themselves, 
and be independent of any other class — but the rich, 
without the working classes, would bo the most help- 
less of human beings. The rich, so far from aiding the 
working classes, actually prevent them from creating a 
supply of wealth that would be suflicicnt to preclude uU 
from becoming poor : they prevent the working classes 
from producing far more wealth for the rich than the 
rich now possess."* And this they do in two ways : 
first, by withholding education from them, so that their 
intellectual and industrial powers remain undeveloped ; 
and, secondly, because they do not supply them with 
work. Now, it is a fact that cannot bo gainsayed, that 
every man who is properly trained can raise from the 
ground far more than he requires for his own support ; 
and the reason why the whole population is not thus 
productively employed is because the rich, who are in 
possession of the natural agents, will not turn them to 
use unless they can afterwards bring the goods they have 
produced to market, and there sell them for a profit. 
Thus ''at present the production of wealth is limited 
by the want of markets ; and markets are limited by 
I the want of a convenient circulating medium to repre- 

: nent the products of labour as soon as they are created, 

j and to efiTect their ready exchange ; or in other words, 

\ • Journil, Tol. iL p. 140. 
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the inilustry of society is restrained bj the existing 
artificial monied system/'* And this must be clear to 
the apprehension of all ; every one has got a demand 
in his own person for food, clothings and the necessa« 
ries of life ; every one is in short a living market. The * 

difficulty is he has not got the money to get what ho 
wnnts^ and without which the producer obstinately re- 
fuses to part with his goods ; abolish this system of cash 
pr.yment and all difficulty disnppeiirs. Although few 
have money, all have labour-powcr ; and it is labour, 
aud not money that produces wealth ; constitute there- • 

fore labour the standard of exchange, and misery will . 

cease for ever. Productions will enormously increase, ! 

because markets have magnified indefinitely ; every unit ■ 

of the population has, in fact, become a market, where I ! 

there is not only a great demand, but an efficient de- 
mand ; for is not man, balanced upon two legs, with two j 
arms, and a head on tho top, the living embodiment of 
labour, which has now become the standard of ex- 
change 7 At tho conclusion of tlie address a theological ' ' 
storm burst upon Mr. Owen ; his object was " to render 
the Christian religion nugatory ;*' it was " to lure men 
to their doom;" to reduce them to savages, without ; 
money or traffic; tho people were exhorted to turn ! 
with indignation from this pretended benefactor ; they 
were implored " not to sacrifice their Bible to Mr. 
Owen's pamphlet, nor their Redeemer to Mr. Owen's j 

metaphysics." t j 

Two other meetings were subsequently held, though j 

not under such distinguished patronage; still they j 

were crowded to excess, and the greatest interest was j 

• Journal, toL U. p. 140. f Ibid, p. 165. ^ 
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evinced. Mr. Owen explained the details of his system : 
the agricultural colony, the parallelograms, the system 
of education; he showed his various models: the 
farm^ the buildings, the conical representation of the 
ranks of society, and an ingenious device by which the 
virtues and faculties of man were exhibited by a series 
of slides. Tlie result was in some degree satisfactory ; 
a society was formed for the purpose of trying an ex- 
periment according to the New Views, and dissemi- 
nating a knowledge of the great discovery ; it was 
called '* Tlie Hibeniian Philanthropic Society.'* Owen 
and General Brown each subscribed £1000, Lord 
Cloncurry XroOO, and some other gentlemen £100.* In 
the first meeting, held at Morrison's Hotel, *' several 
letters were read, ofiering tracts of land in various 
parts of the country for the purposes of the society." 
These efibrts must have had but little success, for I 
have not since heard of the extinction of poverty in 
Ireland, or of the conversion of the hostile factions to 
the Rational System. 

• Joumal, ToL iii. p. 181. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I 

BXPBBIIISNTS IN 80CULI8H. 

** If we ouinol reconcile all opinknii, , 

Let ue endetTOur to unite ell heeHt.** 

Moit9 of ' Ifew llartMny Cf^uttiU: . 

Among the visitors to New Lanark in 1820 was Abram 

Combe. He was then thirty-fivo years of ago, and [ 

nothing had as yet intimated that the Inst few years of ■ 

his life were to be spent in active philantliropy; he was ! 

known as a wit, a satirist, and a cynic ; his lampoons i 

had excited the fear, and his parodies the laughter of ^ 

the circle in which he lived. He followed the trade of I 

a tanner in Edinburgh ; ho kept a sharp eye on the 

main chance, drove hard bargains, and had the reputa* 

tion of being well to do. After his visit to New Lanark 

his cliaractcr underwent an entire change ; ho became 

a convert to the New Views ; he renounced spirituous 

liquor and animal food ; he wrote essays of a political, 

metaphysical kind, which are not now generally read, 

and are indeed scarcely readable. He embraced the 

opinion that happiness is the object of life, and per^ 

ceived that it can only be attained by living for the 
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good of others. He at once set about forming a co- 
operative society, in which he was assisted by Donald 
lilncDonald, who afterwards became an active citizen 
of New Harmony ; in a short time they were joined 
by 500 or COO families; they met in the evening for 
instruction and amusement, which they found in con- 
versation and dancing. " The Practical Society/* as it 
was called, flourished for a little while, and then it died. 
But Combe was not discouraged by this failure; he 
determined to form a community on a small scale in his 
tan-works; he erected dormitories and a public kitchen; 
he induced the workmen to live in common, and he 
sliared the profits with them ; but after a short time 
discord arose, and the community was dissolved. An 
opportunity at length offered for an experiment on a 
larger scale. Combo and Mr. Hamilton of Dalzoll feuded 
the lands of Orbiston for £20,000 ; they consist of 291 
acres, and are situated on the Edinburgh road, nine 
miles to the east of Glasgow. The funds wore raised 
in 200 shares of £250 each; £100 had to bo paid up by 
quarterly instalments of £10. Early in March, 1825, 
building operations began upon a large scale ; no less 
than 100 workmen were employed; in the course of 
a year a huge pile was erected, at the expense of 
£10,000, capable of accommodating 1 00 families. The 
length was 330 feet, and it rose to four stories ; it was 
divided into rooms 16 feet by 12 ; there were two large 
dining-rooms, kitchens, and other rooms for public 
purposes; at the back one wing for children was already 
completed, and another was in contemplation. No diffi- 
culty was found in procuring occupants; they assembled 
from all ports of England and Scotland, — a most pro- 
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miscuous and ill-assorted crowd. Hired laboar was 
dispensed with^ and the completion of the undertaking 
was confided to the community.'!^ Such was the 
establishment Mr. Combe had to direct; his appear* 
ance and character inspired confidence, particularly 
among those who had come prepared to endure the 
hardship inseparable from every new undertaking, and 
who were determined to improve their condition by hard \ 

labour. Each member had a debtor and credit account / 

at the store; he signed a ticket for every article he , 

required, and the amount was charged to him ; on the I 

other side he was credited with the estimated value of 
his labour; the account showing the balance for or | 

against him was furnished every week. Thus there 
was not a community of goods, for Mr. Combe main- 
tained that for a time at least it was advisable that the 
reward should be apportioned according to the value 
of the labour, and to the industry of the labourer. The 
next generation indeed will have no necessity for this 
precaution; education will in the meantime entirely 
revolutionize character; labour will be ennobled, fair 
dealing between man and man will become an unde- 
viating practice in New Society. Towards tlie end of 
the year 1826 there were no less than 800 members ; 
among these the majority were disappointed to find 
that the system of Communism had not been fully 
adopted.f Their jealousy was excited when they saw 
some of their companions much better off than them* 
selves; accordingly a meeting was held, in which a ^ h 

resolution was passed, ''That all the members of the 

* * OcH>pei«tiTt Hagfiine,* toL i. p. 16S i London, 1826. 
t Ibid. p. 321. 
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society unite together to produce a common stock, out 
of which all our common expenditure hereafter to be 
agreed on will be paid, and that an equal share of the 
surplus of our labour be placed to the account of each 
member of the community, according to the time 
occupied by each." The last sentence would nppoar to 
imply that a share in the profits would be api>ortioned 
to labour but not to skill. The resolution was strenu- 
ously resisted by the minority, and found little favour 
with the proprietors; accordingly at another meeting 
the tenants proposed to take upon themselves the whole 
estate, subject to all its liabilities ; they offered to pay 
five per cent, interest upon the capital, and to apply 
the profits to the final redemption of the principal, so 
that in the end they would themselves be the proprietors. 
This proposition was acceded to on certain conditions ; 
the whole of the community must be re-elected by bal- 
lot, and the members must submit their new rules to 
the approbation of the proprietors. It is almost incon- 
ceivable thatmen like Mr. Combo and Mr. Hamilton of 
Dalzell should have required subscription to an article 
of faith as a condition of membership ; yet such was the 
case. Every one had also to declare his belief '' that 
man is a creature of circumstances, and that character 
is formed for and not by the individuals.*' Nothing 
came of the movement, from which we may infer that 
the conditions imposed by the proprietors were not 
agreeable to the promoters of the resolution ; notwith- 
standing this difference of opinion, the undertaking met 
' with tolerable success. 

Early in 1827 the whole of the buildings were far 
advanced towards completion. The different occupa- 
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tions were cnrriod on with industry ; all children nndcr 
twelve wore at school, those above that ago were em- 
ployed in such hcaltliy occupations as were suitable to 
them; the people were comfortably clothed at little 
cost — their whole dress was made in the establishment ; 
their food was plain, but simple and wholesome Be- 
sides this, the moral character of the population had 
undergone a very decided improvement ; drunkenness 
and iramornlity were placed under the ban of opinion— 
the name of the offender was entered in a register kept \ 

for the purpose, and in a short time it was found that ! 

those vices disappeared. An attack was even made ' 

upon tobacco, and the use of that insidious weed was j 

confined to the private room of the smoker.* The ladies * 

were placed upon a level with the men, and at first J 

used their new privileges to menace the tranquillity of ! 

their former masters, but at length even they became j 

more contented, and subsided to the usual average of I 

female temper. A theatre had been erected, and it ; 

already afforded great amusement. At an early stage 
of the proceedings, a newspaper, called the ' Orbiston 
Register,' had been started, and, animated by the pro- 
spect of success, the writers began to indulge in the 
most magnificent dreams : the curse of £den was at 
length erased from the brow of man ; ho was emanci- 
pated from the slavery of never-ceasing toil ; the genius 
of discovery had placed a boundless power of me- 
chanism within his grasp ; the bounty of nature had 
richly endowed him with her blessings, and a new or- 
ganization of society had combined them in his favour. 
It was said that a few years of probationary labour—* 
* *Co-opersti?e Magaxine,* Tol. L p. 196. 
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enongh to stimalate tho energies of yontli^ and to 
afford a legitimate sphere for activity — would bo 
suflScient to provide to all an abundance that would 
secure leisure and repose for the declining years of 
life. Communities would be everywhere established— 
in the Higlilands of Scotland and in the centres of in- 
dustry ; they would finally extend throughout Europe, 
and to America ) wherever the traveller wandered he 
would be met with a welcome, and suiTOuuded by 
friends; and thus, when the term of his labour had ex- 
pired, will the citizen of the New Society pass the affcer- 
noon and evening of his days, extending tho field of 
his knowledge, and enlarging the range of his sympa- 
thies. But, alas I the projector of this magnificent 
scheme already stood at the brink of death — and with 
him passed away the new heaven and tho new earth. 
Combe had fallen a victim to his zeal. He exerted 
himself beyond his strength at digging, to which he 
had never been accustomed. Although his illness 
might not have been dangerous, his ignorance of its 
nature led him to commit every kind of imprudence, 
till at length he was beyond recovery. He endured 
much suffering with stoic courage, and died in August, 
1827, the earliest confessor and martyr of tho New 
Views. Tho satisfaction with which he regarded his 
life was complete, and his expectation of the triumph of 
his great undertaking was happily unclouded. Never- 
theless, a few months after his death the whole fabric 
he had created fell to pieces. Deprived of his active 
superintendence and guidance, anarchy rapidly followed 
on disorder, and the members dispersed; the estate 
was sold, and a neighbouring proprietor purchased it ; 
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tho huge and hideous pile of buildings was razed to 
the ground, and nothing now remains to mark the 
work of Abram Combe. 

A few months before the first stone was laid at Or- 
biston, Robert Owen sailed for America. He went to 
seek new bottles for the new wine. The apostle of a 
new religion, the discorerer of a new philosophy, the 
inventor of a new system of society, he was received as 
became his dignity ; in the Hall of Representatives at 
Washington, before the President of the great Re- 
public and the chief men of the state, he explained his 
mission.* We have no need to enter into particulars ; 
we have already heard it all at the London Tavern, and 
at the Rotundo in Dublin; the words were different, 
but the substance the same. He went not, indeed, as a 
mere orator to declare the new gospel, but he went to 
seek a spot where the great experiment might be tried i 
this at length he found in the State of Indiana, by the 
banks of the Wabash. 

Early in the present century the spirit of enthusi* 
asm and religious earnestness fell upon a country 
preacher near Stuttgart, whose name was Rapp ; he 
did not revolt from the doctrines of his Lutheran 
Church, but he sought to infuse into its ceremonies 
a new fervour; he was first treated with coldness; 
he was then visited with persecution. He had gathered 
round him many followers whose hearts yearned for a 
purer service and a holier life ; they refused to attend 
the cold formalities of the state church, the authori* 
ties resented this breach of the law, and the Rappites 
were forced to moderate their zeal, or to quit their 
* * New HMrmonj Oftselte,' toI. it p. 240. 
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country. Tlic pastor was offered an asylam in another 
part of Germany and in France ; but the finger of the 
Lord pointed to the West, and the preacher obeyed 
the summons; in 1803 he sailed for America, and the 
year after he was followed by 1 50 families. The pil- 
grims at first settled in Pennsylvania, but in 1814 
they moved farther west to Indiana ; there they built 
A town, and called it Harmony. The society was con- 
8titutcd after the pattern of the early Christians; 
they were all of one heart and one soul ; none claimed 
aught as his o>vn ; they had all things in common ; 
each followed a trade. Besides this, they renounced 
carnal love, and aspired to celibate perfection; but 
they sought to unite these virtues with the holy joy of 
fnmily life. Each family had a house apart, and a plot 
of ground; they possessed a cow and several swine, 
l>esides poultry ; all other things, however, they pro- 
cured from the common store, which was supplied by 
the common labour. Religion was the basis upon 
which the whole fabric rested— Rapp was lawgiver 
and priest. Yet much importance was not assigned to 
dogma, for they demanded no testa; they received 
with open arms, as brethren in the Lord, all who came 
to them^ whose lives were pure, and whose hearts were 
fixed on heavenly things. " If he (the new-comer) is 
rich, he deposits all his property in the common stock ; 
if be is poor, he has no lack.*'* During the day they 
tend the vineyards ; they cultivate the ground ; they 
«pin cotton. In the evening they assemble in the 
church : they sing psalms ; they offer to heaven the in- 
c^^nse of a pure heart ; they listen to the admonitions 
• Mdbb, •Trarelt in United Statot,* toL il p. 80. 
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f 

of their pastor. Men say they arc ignorant, and despise 

the refinements of civilization ; hut what matters it to 

them T they are abundantly supplied with this world's 

goods — they are richly endowed with the blessings of 

the Spirit ; they are permitted to enjoy a peculiar ' 

share of its power and grace ; the phenomena of reli- ' 

gious enthusiasm are seldom absent. " There is no vi- i 

cious habit among them ; there is not an instance of 

swearing or lying, or debauchery of any kind; and 

as to cheating, so commonly practised in civilized so- j 

cicty, they have no temptation to it whatever. As 

individuals they have no use for money, and they 

have no fear of want.''* No wonder they prospered ; j 

when they left Germany they brought with them * 

twenty-five dollars a-piece ; their riches had now mul- I 

tipHcd a hundredfold. It was to this Eden of tho west- j 

cm land that Owen turned ; rumours had gone abroad » 

that the community wished to move back near to their 

original settlement in Pennsylvania ; this proved to he> I 

true; and Owen became the purchaser of Harmony { 

for 140,000 dollars. ; 

Tlio property consisted of 30,000 acres, of which 
the Rappites had cleared 2500; the land bordering 
the river was flat and occasionally inundated; tho 
town was situated at a little distance upon rising 
ground, and at the back were hills planted with vine- 
yards or covered by primeval forest; the river was 
navigable for boats of forty tons, and it abounded with 
fish. Owen advertised for inhabitants, and with 
astonishing alacrity the want was supplied; before 
three months had elapsed, he found himself surrounded 
* Meliah, toL ii. p. 79. 
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by nine hundred disciples of the new system. They 
bad responded to his appeal from mixed motives; 
there were some enthusiasts who hod comoi at great 
personal sacrifice^ to face a rude life and to mix among 
rude men, who had no object but to work out the 
great problem of a New Society ; there were others who 
fancied they could secure abundance with little labour, 
prepared to shirk their share in the toil, but not to 
forego their share in the reward. 

On the 27th of August, 1825, Mr. Owen collected 
them together in the public hall, and in an opening 
address explained the object he had in view ; ho could 
not expect, he said, an immediate transition from the 
system of competition to that" of co-operation ; old 
habits cannot be easily put away; it is to the next 
generation rather than to the present that we must 
look for entire success. Still, much can now be done. 
New Harmony is intended as "a halfway house, a 
temporary resting-place, where we can change our old 
garments and fully prepare ourselves for the now state 
of existence into which we hope to enter.''* It was 
accordingly agreed that the community resolve itself 
into a '* Preliminary Society,'' from which, after the 
probation of a year, some, or perhaps all, might be 
prepared to enter into the promised land of common 
labour and equal distribution. In the meantime, a 
store was organized at which each man had a debtor 
and credit account; if at the end of a year he was 
80 fortunate as to find a balance in his favour, he 
might withdraw the half, provided the sum did not 
exceed 100 dollars, and proceed on a journey of plea* 
* * New HaitiioDj Oasette,' no. 1, p. 8. 
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sure. Ho musti howoveri first receive the permission 
of the community, which ho can only expect to obtain 
if his labour can be dispensed with for a time without 
inconvenience. If he prefers to remain at home, he 
can only withdraw his surplus in the usual goods sup* 
plied by the store. New members will not be received 
uulcss they bring their own tools with them, and their 
household furniture ; they must bo ready to accept what* 
ever room is assigned to them, and also to subscribe to 
the articles of the Preliminary Society. A perfect equa- 
lity of rank and privilege will be established among 
all members, but, as before stated, the remuneration 
will, for the present, be proportional to the services ren* 
dcred. Any one who wishes to leave the society can 
do so at a week's notice ; he will receive back the value 
of what he brought with him, and the balance in his 
favour at the store. Having completed these neces* 
sary arrangements, Owen left for England in June. A 
committee had been previously elected to carry out his 
instructions and to direct the affairs of the settlement ; 
one of its first acts was to forbid the retail of spiritu- 
ous liquors ; a bell rang when the time had arrived 
for the workman to suspend his daily toil, but it was 
left to the silent admonition of the villnge clock to 
assemble them together for labour. The followers of 
Rapp were accustomed to meet in the evening in their 
villnge church to seek the Lord, and they had found 
prosperity and peace; the profane disciples of the 
New System met for riotous mirth, for dancing, for 
discussion, for the unholy exercise of the carnal mind ; i 

they had abandoned their gods, and the gods seemed j 

to have abandoned them. The 'New Harmony Gra- (I 
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zette* reflects in some degree the confusion of the 
new settlers ; those daring men stood upon the nshes 
of a volcano, at the brink of chaos ; beneath them 
were the broken fragments of creeds, djnng indeed, 
but not yet deprived of their venom; before tlicm 
they peered into the darkness whither God and the 
Spirit-land had vanished from before their eyes. At the 
comers of the street, and in the market-place, among 
the vineyards on the hills, and in the hall of assembly, 
• groups of men wore everywhere to be seen earnestly 

discussing the New Views. *' Is man wholly the crea- 
ture of circumstance ?*' ''How far can he be held 
responsible r*' ''Is the Bible true?'* "Does the 
devil exist f* " la there a God V " Does Providence 
direct the affairs of earth V " Is the soul enwrapped 
in eternal flame, or received into endless bliss?'' 
"Does the soul exist?'* "Beyond death is there 
life?" Such were the questions that engaged the 
attention and occupied the time of men who till then 
, had been clearing forests in the backwoods,^ and 

artisans who had been plying their trades in great 
cities. Preachers of every denomination were freely 
permitted to preach and exhort; at first many 
flocked to the new settlement, eager to restore the 
lost sheep to the sacred fold, but at length their num- 
bers decreased, till finally they came no more that 
way; in truth, they had to pass through an ordeal 
equalled only by the hot flames of persecution. No 
preacher was sufiered to open his mouth unless ho 
irere prepared, at the conclusion of his discourse, to 
support his testimony by facts that would convince 
} M a backwoodsman^ and by arguments that would sa- 
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tisfy the disputatious proclivities of the intelligent 
artisftn.* 

AVhen Oi^'en returned, in January, 1826, he found 
tliat these burning controversies had excited the usual 
intensity of hate.f The old religions were hastening * 

to dissolution, but the new religion of charity hod not 
yet sprung from their dying embers. He found, more* 
over, that the people who had asrembled were ill as- 
sorted ; the idle, who preponderated, were jealous of 
the advantages that fell to industry, and clamoured 
lustily for the establishment of absolute Communism. 
Tliough painfully conscious how unsuiti^d were their i 

antecedents and present condition to enter upon the 
promises, Owen was unable longer to resist the po* 
pular cry; accordingly, on the 25 th of January, 1826, i 

seven persons were chosen by universal suffrage to } 

frame the constitution of the ''Now Harmony Com- j 

munity of Equality." Of these seven there were two j 

sons of Owen — William and Robert Dale. i 

Tlie Now Constitution accorded an equality of 
rights, uninfluenced by sex or condition, to all adults. ' 

Women were not, however, allowed to vote for the 
members of the executive, nor had they a voice in tho 
popular assembly. The constitution declared itself 
based on the principles of " equality of duties, modi- I 

iied* by physical and moral conformation, co-operative 
union in the business and amusements of life, commu- 
nity of property, freedom of speech, obedience to the 
laws of the country^' in which it exists. It asserts that 
no man is bom with rights either of possession or of 

* * Co-opentire Magasino/ ?ol. IL p. 48. 

t *0(M>peraliTe Uaguine,' toI. ii. p. 48. *Vew Harmonj OftseUt^* 
Tol. L p. 207. 
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exemption superior to those of his fellows; that the 
character is not formed by the individual, and that, 
therefore* artificial rewards and punishments are equally 
inapplicable. Kindness it declares to be the only con- 
sistent mode of treatment. It enacts, " that all shall 
have simihir food, clothing, and education, as near as 
can be fiunishcd for all, according to their ages ; and, 
as soon as practicable, all shall live in similar houses, 
and in all respects be accommodated alike.'* ITie com- 
munity is to be governed by a General Assembly and 
an Executive Council: the first to consist of every 
male over twenty-one years of age ; the other will be 
composed of seven members — a secretary and six heads 
of departments. The whole community itself will be 
divided into six departments, and each department 
into occupations ; every one will be a member of an 
occupation, for no one can be exempted from labour ; 
every individual above sixteen shall have a vote for 
the intendent of his occupation ; the intcndents thus 
chosen will elect the superintendent of their depart- 
ment. In this manner four of the members of the Exe- 
cutive Council will be selected ; the other three will be 
chosen by the universal suflrago of the General Assem- 
bly. These will be the Secretary, the Commissary, 
and the Treasurer; the two latter will act as superin- 
tendents of the departments of Domestic Economy and 
Commerce. All these persons are to hold office only 
during the pleasure of the General Assembly; eveiy 
week the Assembly is to register its opinion of the 
character of all the superintendents ; each superinten* 
dent of every intendent; each intendent of all the 
members of his occupation ; thus will a searching in-* 
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quisition supply tho place of a police. The property 
will remain for ever in trust for the community; no 
individual can assert any private claims upon it. Such 
compensation for services as justice may require will 
be given to any one who may choose to leave; the 
matter will be arranged by the Executive^ subject to 
appeal to the Assembly. The children of deceased 
members will enjoy all the rights of members.* Lastly^ 
it was decreed that all who aspired to enter the *' New 
Harmony Community of Equality^' must sig^ this 
constitution. MoHt of the members of the Preliminary 
Society found no difficulty. It must be remembered 
they had to declare their belief in Fatalism. Now^ 
however self-evident may be the truth of tliis doctrinci 
it ought not to have been forgotten that there are 
many persons in the Old World who are strangely un^ 
able to seize self-evident truths; in pity for them^ 
dogmatism, and hence division, might have been 
avoided. Tliere were Bome, evidently persons of weak 
intellect, who fancied themselves free agents, and who 
sought to prove their freedom by refusing to join the 
Fatalist Community; these formed an association of 
their own two miles from the town, and were generally 
regarded with contempt as bigots, who would not re- 
ceive the new light.t 

Notwithstanding this division, the adoption of the 
new constitution appears for a time to have been suc- 
cessful. The editor of the 'New Harmony Oasette' 
writes, '^ Our streets no longer exhibit groups of idle 
talkers, but each one is busily engaged in the oocnpa* 

* * Co-operatire Ma^ne,' rol. i. p. 801. 
. t «New Harmonj Oaiett^^' roL L p. 166. 
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tion he has chosen; the public meetings^ iDstead of 
being the arena of contending orators^ have assumed a 
different character, and are now places of business. No 
vain disputations now grate on the ear of patient in- 
dustry/'* "Wliile this improvement had taken place 
among the adult population^ means were in active pre- 
paration for the education and training of the children. 
The discourses of Mr. Owen had attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. Maclure, the President of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences at Philadelphia. This gentleman was 
somewhat advanced in lifciof a generous but impulsive 
nature — swift to wrath| but earnest in love; he pos- 
sessed a large fortune, and a magnificent library ; he 
placed both at the service of New Harmony ; he offered 
to sliaro the expense of the great experimenti and to 
assist it with his learning and experience. He bought 
from Owen a tract of 900 acres, close to the town, 
and determined to establish upon it an agricultural 
school after the pattern of Pestalozzi. The system 
of that great educational reformer had been in^ 
troduced into America a few years previously by M. 
Phiquepal and Mme. Fretageot; these enterprising 
persons were induced to leave Philadelphia, to enter 
upon a larger sphere of exertion at New Harmony ; 
they arrived in January, 1826. In a short time they 
had accommodation for 1000 children, and were ac- 
tually instructing 400 ; they expected the members 
would soon increase, for the expense of the education 
was only 100 dollars a year, and included food and 
dothing.f 
The apparent prosperity lasted but a short time ; 
* ToL I p. Wt, t 'Go-openliTt MAgaxioe,* toI. I p. 878. 
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Owen's fears were well-grounded ; and it soon became -' 

evident that the change from the Prcliminarj Society • 

to pure Communism had been premature. Tlio con- 
stitution was too complicated to work; the individual 
felt only a remote interest in the welfare of the whole ; 
some became idle, and a charge upon the rest. The 
industrious found they did not reap the fruit of their 
industry ; unmarried men complained they hod to sup- 
port the burden of a family without experiencing its 
couHolations. Women, in particular, were singularly 
seusitiye lest they should be betrayed into more labour 
than strictly fell to their share; hence arose endless 
jealousy and discontent, not leas formidable than the 
disputatious ardour- of the Preliminary Society. An 
expedient was resorted to that promised to removt^ 
these obstacles to progress. Owen declared himself 
willing to let land upon certain conditions,'!^ to any 
number of persons, who, from intimate knowledge of 
one another, were prepared to associate together. Two 
colonies were thus speedily formed; they were quito 
independent of one another, and of the parent so- 
ciety from which they had separated ; they made 
their own laws, and were united only by friendship, 
and for purposes of excluiugo. The first was called 
Macluria; it had about 1200 acres, and consisted of | 

♦ Thow were— 1. Tlmt it fhall be held for the ute of co-operatiTe I 

oommiinitiee of equalily in righU and pro|>oKj, and ahall not be dividetl j 

into indiridual sharca and aoparate intcrcata. 2. Tliat any aurpliu 
propertj orer and above pajiiig off dobta, and the ooai of the land, I 

shall go to oatabliflh other oommunitioa, and on no pretcit be dirided 
into individual aharM. S. There aliall be no wbiakej or diaiiUed i 

liquora made in the eonimunit/. The leaee waa for 10,000 jean. | 

(* New Uarmonj Choette,* roL liL p. 304.) 
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120 persons. Owen lent them money at four per 
cent., and they built a separate village for them- 
selves, in which they dwelt. The constitution they 
adopted resembled in many respects that of the parent 
society. It was honourably distinguished from it in 
othersj for it repudiated all metaphysical and religious 
controversy. The executive functions were not con- 
fided to superintendents, but to a *' council of fathers.^' 
These were to be chosen from the oldest members of 
the community, under sixty-five.* The other colony 
was called Feiba-Peveli ; its numbers were fewer, the 
extent of land it cultivated was about the same, and its 
organization is said to have been better.f These had 
completed their separation as early as March or April, 
182(5 ; in July they were followed by another, limited 
to thirty families, for experience had proved that diffi- 
culties increase in proportion to the numbers. It 
was for this reason found advisable to form each occu- 
pation as it were into a separate community. Men of 
the same trade, with the same tiistes, who hold the 
same status in old society, who met daily at the same 
avocati(ms, were more easily joined together in interest 
and sympathy than a heterogeneous mass who could 
have no sentiment in common. An individual member 
of a largo gang of workmen might not unreasonably 
fancy that his exertions would produce a very inap- 
preciable effect on the general result ; but when the 
gang is broken up into small companies, then the ef- 
fort of each labourer may be clearly perceived. Hence 
the new colonies were divided into occupations, and 
an account at the store was opened with each. 
• «Kcw HtfmcNij OsMUe,' ?ol. i. p. 200. f Ibid, tol. I p. SS6. 
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Tho moYOineni continned steadily in the same direc- I 

tion. Early in 1827 the town of New Harmony had \ 

become a central village, surrounded by no less than \ 

eight independent colonies. " These operations/' said ; » 

Owen in a public address in May, 1827, " have been go- 
ing forward so successfully that perhaps no pleasure ♦ 
has been more pure than that which I have enjoyed 
for some time past in my daily visit to some one of . 
these new establishments, where by the industry of the ' 
persons engaged I saw the sure foundation laid of ; 
independence for themselves, and for their children's 
children, through many generations.'' And yet this ^ 
result had not been produced without one failure and 
much distress. Macluria, having lasted for a year, was 
dissolved in March, 1827. The lands were sold to a ■; 
community of Germans, consisting of fifteen families, 
who had come to try the New Views.* The breaking 
up into independent colonies had caused much suffer- 
ing; there were men there with whom none would 
usHociate ; it is true they were the idle and vicious, for 
whom in the Old World little sympathy is felt. Not 
so a disciple of the Rational Religion ; he knows that I • 
man is a creature of circumstance — an object of com- 
passion, but not of scorn. Hence it will be readily 
believed that Owen suffered much. '* It was," he said, 
'^ the most unpleasant tod trying period I had to pass • 
through, for my object in coming here was to benefit \ 
all, and if possible to injure none."t 

Nor was this the only source of distress to the 

benevolent philanthropist. The educational system 

from which he anticipated so much had proved, from 

• •KefrHMniioii/Gmiett6,'ToLii.p. 806. f /ML yoL iL p. SK. . 
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his point of view, a failuro. The various teachers in- 
stead of cordially uniting had each set up for himself; 
hence he says, " The object which I had the most at 
heart could not bo attained, the children were educated 
in difiercnt habits, dispositions, and feelings, when it 
was my most earnest desire that all the children should 
be educated in similar habits and dispositions, and be 
brought up truly as members of one large family with- 
out a single discordant feeling." This evil he sought to 
remedy by opening a rival institution of his own, more 
in accordance with the New Views. The public dis- 
approbation Owen had expressed of the system under 
the direction of Mr. Maclure had deeply oUended that 
gentleman ; his love turned to Imte, and in the fury of 
his passion ho forgot his philanthropy. Monetary 
transactions had passed between him and Owen; ho 
had bought his land for 40,000 dollars, but the debt 
had not yet been disclmrged, Mr. Owen had signed a 
note contracting to pay a portion of the purchase-money 
of New Harmony to Mr. Bapp upon a certain date. 
As the time approached Mr. Maclure agreed to discharge 
this bill for Owen, and fancied that he would thereby 
more than pay off his own debt; he thought Mr. 
Owen had not sufficient cash at his command to dis- 
charge the balance which he imagined would be thus 
due to him, and he determined to expose him to the 
indignity of an arrest. In the Mount Vernon jail Mr. 
Owen might perhaps become a convert to the Maclurian 
system of education, at all events he would have an 
opportunity of retracting his objections ; but unfortu- 
nately the calculations upon which* this magnificent 
stroke of policy was fooudod proved to be false ; when 
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t 

tlic account cnmo to be innde ap the balance was found i 

to be agninst Macbire, and the prophet of the New Views 
escaped the debtors' prison. Such were some of the 
indignities and disappointments he had to endure ; yet \ 

they weighed but lightly in the balance when compared 
with the triumph he anticipated. Already he had the 
satisfaction to see his principles extending throughout 
America, and various experiments begun. Sixty miles . 

above Now York, on the Hudson River, a community i 

was modelled after the pattern of New Harmony, and i 

was known by the name of the '*Franklin Community;"* } 

another, called the "Owen Community,'* purchased 2100 | 

acres, including nearly the whole town of Kendal, in the ■ 

State of Ohio ; t ahother settled in the Great Valley, \ 

twenty miles from Lancaster and forty from Philadel- ^ 

phia. We hear also of the Alleghany Association at 
Pittsburgh, and tho Blue Spring at Bloomington in 
Indiana. 

But there was one community that deserves especial 
mention. It was founded in the western district of 
Tennessee, 14 miles from Memphis, and 800 miles up 
the Mississippi River; it was called Nashoba, and 
was established by Miss Frances Wright, a lady of 
considerable talent and most undoubted courage. She 
had perceived that virtue bears a direct proportion to 
happiness, and happiness can only be attained by free- 
dom ; but political oppression is the least of the evils 
of tyranny ; public opinion inflicts more poignant suf- 
fering, and produces even more disastrous effects. , 
Nashoba was intended as a refuge for the independent - 
thinker, where, without fear of a social ban, he might 
♦ • New Hannonj Gatette,* tol. i. p. 287. f Ibid. toI. i. p. B49. 
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cany ont the dictates of his conscience; in conse- 
qnence, *' religion occupies no place in the creed of 
the Institution/' and the moral code was greatly sim- 
plified; human happiness is the only test of morals; 
whatever tends to produce happiness is moral ; what* 
ever tends to produce misery is evil. Now, marriage, 
every one will admit, is highly disagreeable; to be 
united for life to a womnn or a man for whom wo have 
ceased to have any sympathy is not consistent with 
the pursuit of happiness, or, what is the same thing, of 
virtue ; consequently, " the marriage law existing with- 
out the pale of the Institution is of no force within that 
pale.'* There can, indeed, be nothing more anomalous 
or productive of greater misery than the laws which 
now regulate the relation between the sexes ; a ficti- 
tious sanctity has been ascribed to the exercise of an 
unnatural restraint. In wedded life the woman sacri- 
fices her independence, and becomes part of the pro- 
perty of her husband; atfections are outraged by a 
union that cannot be dissolved when the heart is 
chilled ; a connection, unhallowed by sacerdotal bene- 
diction, inflicts a crushing penalty on the woman, and 
brands with infamy the ofispring of love. Irregular 
indulgence is frequently visited with the vilest forms 
of disease ; it extinguishes the most sacred flame that 
can glow in the heart of man ; it transforms the ten- 
derest and the loveliest woman into a hardened and 
despicable outcast; nor is chastity more than a degree 
less of evil. Our hospitals and asylqms are filled with 
terrible proofs of the Nemesis of Nature ; in Nashoba 
this long roll of misery will have no existence. Each 
man will seek the partner for whom his heart yearns ; 
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their union may bo eternal^ but it will not outlive tho 
aflcctions ; from tho moment the heart has ceased to 
love tlie connection will bo dissolved ; for the children 
there is no fear ; they are the charge of tho commu- 
nity, and their condition is not affected by tho separa- 
tion of their pirents ; in a society based upon private 
property this arrangement will admit of modification. 
We will, then, " not inquire if a mother bo a wife, or a 
father a husband; but if parents can supply to the 
creatures they have brought into being all things re* 
qui.sito t«o render existenco a blessing; let the forco 
of public opinion be brought against tho thoughtless 
ignorance and cruel selfishness which so frequently 
multiplies offspring beyond the resources of tho jmi- 
rents ;*' and yet this point, which to the rational mind 
is of paramount importance, is precisely the one syste- 
matically overlooked by the old society. Provided 
children aro begotten according to law, no penalty 
descends upon tho married sensualists, who, for their o 

own gratification, bring into existence creatures for 
whom they can neither provide food nor education; ' 

and that blackest crime, compared with which fomica^ ' 

tion and even adultery are trivial, perpetuating here- 
ditary disease and madness, is sutTcred to pass over j 
without even a whisper of condomnation.* No black 

* It ii impossible not to admire the exqaisite simplicity of the mar* 
rifigo sjstcm in old societ/. The moral feelings bearing upon the sub* 
jeet are also to be commended for a like reason. The whole question is i 

reduced to a mere matter of registration. A union dulj entered in ; 

the Testrjr of tlie (mrish church becomes at once laudable, and tlie chil* ' 

dreii tliat result, being legal, are naturall/ a source of pride. Aeeord* i 

iuglj, a curate who has fourteen children and nothing for Ihem to eat ! 

is peculiar!/ admirable, and deserving of unqualified s/mptttliy and r«* 
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conid become a Tnombcr of Now Harmony • they could 
only be employed as helpers ;* but the liberality of Miss 
Wright knew no restraint ; the blacks wei'o permitted 
in her establishment to possess property, and finally 
to emancipate thcmsclvos by their labour. No dis- 
tinction whatever was suffercjd to exist between black 
and while children; they wore brouj^ht up together at 
the same school, and inherit(*d the snino privileges. 

Such was the bold defiance hurled at the beginning 
of this century by a young English lady against the 
opinions and prejudices of society.f Nor did she long 
remain without sympathy. Tho * New Harmony Ga- 

•]ifrt. Borne pcnnnn, howcrcr, whoea monil fncultiofl &re slightly do- 
r«nccd, lia?e thought that an ect'leyiaeticiil cerrmony, howcrcr vilal in 
it«('ir, ia not the m)1c condition of a moral union. One writer has even 
attempted to aliow that "causing the eiistcnee of a human being is one 
of the most rcsponsiblo actions in tho range of human hfe. To under- 
tiike this roftponsibilit/ — to bestow a life which may be eit)icr a curse 
or a blessing, unless tho being on whom it is bestowed will have at least 
the ordinary chances of a desirable existence, is a crime against that 
being.*' (J. S. Mill. *0n LibertT/ p. 1U4.) Mr. Mill is inclined to think 
that this condition is not necensaril/ fulHIled, even though tho certifi- 
cate of marriage is |>erfectly correct, lie entertains also some singular 
opinions respecting women, based upon a supposition which in tho pre- 
sent state of our knowledge is incapable of proof, vie. tluit woman is a 
rational being, and can rise to be the companion anil even the cqiuil of 
man, instead of being, as in old society, first his plaything, and after- 
wards his tormentor. This absurd delusion leads Air. Mill to antici- 
|mte a lime when huge families will be efieetually prevented by the pru- 
dence of independent women, wlio will refuse to undertake a bunlen, 
the weight of which falls principally uinm thero. (Polit. Econ. book i?. 
eliap. Tii). It ia unnccesMry to point out to the ordinary reader the 
abaurdity of these opinions i yet such ia the infiuence of idle Uteories, 
that Uiey may in time produce a eliange in tho conduct eren of respect- 
able people. 

• *New Uarmony Oaxette/ toI. i. p. 2. 

t It would appear that Misa Wright ultimately yielded to tlit 
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zcttc ' proves that her opinions speedily fonnd dis- 
ciples. In April, 1826, we read of a couple being 
married in New Harmony Hall ; they stood up in 
the meeting, and took ono another by the hand, 
saying, " I do agree to take this woman (man) to bo 
my wife (husband), and I declare that I submit to any 
other ceremony upon this occasion only in conformity 
with the laws of the State/* An editorial note dilates 
upon " the absurdity of the present form of marriage, 
according to which the future husband and wife are 
compelled solemnly to promise to love each other 
during their whole lives, while at the same time they 
are conscious that their affections do not depend for 
ono hour upon themselves/' In the following July 
Mr. Owen thought it expedient publicly to give his 
sanction to the now doctrine. He had discovered an 
era in the History of Mankind when a few leading 
individuals inveutcd religion. These ingenious persons 
managed about the same time to seize the property of 
the people, and to appropriate it to themselves ; they 
completed their remarkable achievements by establish- 
ing matrimony, by which they secured to themselves 
the same privileges in woman which they had seized 
in property; henceforth they could tempt the most 
beautiful ladies by the allurements of their wealth, and 
then subjugate them to their pleasure. It was in this 
manner that the poor were despoiled of their rights, 
and women of their liberty, and thus came into being 
Religion, Private Property, and Marriage, which in 
the blasphemous licence of his language he did not 

bondage of tho old law, for we hear of her afWrwmrdt m Mme. d*AnM« 
motit. (* Tlie Criaia,* London, 1833, toI. u. p. 10.) 
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hesitate to call " Tho Trinity of Evil/' It must hence- 
forth bo tho great object of a Social Reformer to 
stamp out these demoniacal institutions ; Religion must 
be annihilated, that man may no longer shrink with 
terror from the darkness of tho tomb ; Private Pro- 

! perty must be abolished, that the poor may no more be 

dependent for life on the caprice of the few ; Marriage 
must cease, that love may regain its power. Mr. Owen 
viewed this extravagant proceeding with even more 

, complacency than his speech at tho London Tavern. 

He compares what he calls the " Declaration of Mental 
Independence " to the Declaration of American Inde* 

f pendence, which had occurred fifty years before ; in- 

deed, his achievement quite eclipsed the latter, inas- 
much as ''for the first time in the records of man, 
a foundation has been laid for real virtue and perma- 
nent happiness."* Both he and his followers were sin- 
cere in their belief, that a new era had indeed begun ; 
the future numbers of the 'New Harmony Gazette,' 

* besides the day of the month, thus indicated the year : 

" Ist year of Mental Independence ; 5Ist year of Ame- 
rican Independence ; 1826th year of Christ.*' Mr. 
Owen perceived that one of the main sources of dis- 
sension proceeded from a want of sympathy among the 
members; he, therefore, proposed that meetings be 
held throe times a week, after the working hours, for 
conversation, lecturos, and general instruction.* He 

i took an active sharo in them until his departuro for 

\ England in June, 1827. During the winter months 

they had to be discontinued ; and the editor of the 
' New Harmony Gaaette ' complains that the progross 

, I * ' New Uwrmonj OaseCto/ toI i p. 829. 
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or the colony Ims ngain failed to answer expectations. 
In November, Oiven sailed again from Liverpool; j 

his way thin time was by New Orleans. Not satisfied i 

to bo a Social Keformery he determined also to enter | 

on a crusade against Religion ; ho delivered a course 
of lectures at New Orleans, in which be indulged in his 
usual energy of expression; he wound up by pro- 
ceeding to challenge any clergyman who chose to enter 
the lists against him to a public discussion of the 
Faith. Tlio gauntlet was finally taken up by Mr. A. 
Campbell ; but we need not follow Mr. Owen into the - 

intricate mazes of theology. \ 

On his arrival at New Harmony in February, 1828, - 

he again mot with severe disappointment. He called 
a meeting in April, in which he declared that tho 
leases ho had given "have been, with few excep- ! 

tions, applied for individual purposes and individual 
gains, and, in consequence, they must return again 
into my hands.'' "The last experiment," he con- 
tinues, " has made it evident that families trained iti^ 
the individual system, founded as it is upon super- 
stition, have not acquired those moral qualities of 
forbearance and charity for each other which are ne- 
cessary to promote full confidence and harmony among ' 
all the members, and without which communities can- 
not exist.'* The i*etailcr of foreign produce had ac- 
quired a monopoly which proved highly injurious t()^ 
the interests of the colony ; not alone this, for com- 
petition, that scourge of modem society, luid actually 
dared to invade New Harmony; whiskey-shops and 
petty stores had sought to compete one against the 
other. This appearance of the old leaven was highly 
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disconrajpng ; but, asks Mr. Owen, *' shall I be nngry 
nnd irrit4ited with my fcllow-beings because they have 
been ignorant of their real interests ? I can only feel 
regret instead of anger; I will, if I can, turn these 
errors to the benefit of all." 

But he could not conceal from himself that the 
Fcheme, to which he had devoted so much of his time 
and so large a portion of his fortune, and from which 
lie had expected so rich a blessing to mankind, had 
, proved a failure. In old society the heart is corroded 

by superstition, and the generous enthusiasm of charity 
is extinguished; men who are educated in difierent 
creeds are separated by a gulf no art can bridge; 
the interests of the individual are held to clash with 
those of the community; each is ready to sacrifice 
his fellow to the pursuit of private ambition, and the 
bitterness of hatred is poured into the cup of life. 
^Ir. Owen had laboured long and sacrificed much, yet 
he had failed to soften the asperities of old society ; 
f ho now relinquished the task, and placed his hope 

of eventual triumph in a new generation, educated 
according to the Rational System ; he, therefore, took 
measures to enable those who desired to bring up 
their children to better things, but who could not 
emancipate themselves from the bondage of the old 
law, "to live in separate families on the individual 
system, and yet to unite their general labour, and to 
exchange labour for labour on the most beneficial 
terms for all." Thus was Communism abandoned for 
the present at New Harmony, and the gi*eat problem 
of a New Society deferred to another generation ; but 
. ) , I . that new generation has since then come into existence, 
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and is, in its tui*n, rapidly passing away to be sac* 

ceodcd by another, and yet tbe misery of the individaal ^ 

system remains unassnagcd. The labours of Owen are 

no lon^rer felt on the banks of tho Wabash ; the great 

hall built by tho enthusiasm of the followers of Rapp^ 

and whose walls had resounded with the Dech&ratioii 

of Mental Independence, is now degraded into a pork* 

house ; the community has dispersed to mingle with 

old society, or to dig for gold in Califomian mines ; 

those of the more fortunate have acquired farms in 

the neighbourhood of the great experiment, and they : 

prosper on the principles it had condemned.* \ 

• * Lih of Owen/ FhiUdelphia, 1860. ; 
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CHAFfER V. 

EAKLT HISTORY OF COOPERATION. 

" Rien de grand ii*a de grand commenoemeni. On ne trouTero pM 
dans riiUtoire de tout let §ihe]m une teule exception k eeite r^le i 
' Creerit occulCo Telui arbor §no }* o*eei la deriee ^iemelle de toute 
grande inftitution.'*— 1>9 MmUtr§, 

Before Mr. Owen appeared as tlie Apostle of Associa- 
tion! ^o only hear of the existence of three Co-ope- 
rative Societies; of these, two remain, and one has 
long since failed ; the earliest in date was founded at 
Hull, in 1795. A few persons formed a society for 
the sale of the necessaries of life, at lower prices than 
were current among the ordinary retailers ;* this as- 
sociation having existed for many years on a very 
modest scale, its bene6ts being limited to the members, 
has recently received a stimulus from the success 
at Rochdale, and is now in a highly prosperous con- 
dition. 
In October, 1806, twenty-six of the workmen in the 

* Their iranaaciione were more partioularlj hi wheat and flour. 
(' If anchetter Co-4>perator,' roL tii. p. 367.) 
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arsenal at Woolwich, dctormincd to resist the extor- 
tionate demands of the shopkeepera ;* they each sub- 
scribed lOs. 6d., and with the amount so raised, they 
sent one of themselves to Smithfield, where for £20 
they purchased a bullock ; it was found that in this 
manner the price of their meat was reduced exactly 
one-half, fi-om \hL to 4{(L ; their first effort had been 
generally ridiculed, but its success could not now bo 
denied. They were speedily joined by a large number 
of other workmen, and were soon able to rent a shed at 
£20 per annum, whero they occasionally had as many 
as fifteen cattle at a time. It was not long before they 
acted upon the same principle in respect to other 
articles of their consumption : they bought tea by the 
chest; butter by the load; plums for their Christmas 
pudding by wholesale ; they contracted for bread at a . 
reduced price. The movement while it lasted was very 
successful, but the termination of the war put an end 
10 its existence ; the workmen were thrown out of em* 
ployment to relapse into niisery.f 

Co-operation, extinguished at Woolwich, reappeared 
at Dcvonport : in 1815, a shop for the sale of bread was 
opened in the town ; a corn mill was erected at Ivy- 
bridge, thirteen miles distant ; it still exists, under the 
name of '^ Union Mill;" to the bakery was added a coal 
association, which shares its prosperity. It is remark- 

* Tlie eop7 of the ' Economist ' from which I hate taken thete par- 
timlart ie to be found in the British Mutenni. Tlio date if so indis*' 
tinot that it might be eitlier 1800 or 1810 1 I hare asaumcd the former 
ht oDneequence of the alliition to the termiiiation of the war with which 
the storjr eloaca. 
/) ]' t The ' EcoDoaiiat,* No. U, p. 170. 
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ablo that both these aocietiea have practised a system 
that has not proved so successful elsewhere ; credit is 
gircn, and the retailers are undersold.* 

But Mr. Owen was now before the world as the ad* 
vocnte of association upon a more magnificent scale ; 
in January^ 1821, the first number appeared of a 
weekly journal called the ' Economist ;* the editor was 
a disciple of Mr. Owen, and his object was to dis« 
seminate a knowledge of the New Views.f In some 
respects, howerer, there was an important difference 
between them ; the editor rejected a few of Mr. Owen's 
scientific opinions, and the whole of his religion and 
metaphysics. J The ' Economist ' was more concerned 
in the purely practical aspect of social questions ; it 
proposed to explain to the working classes in what 
manner they could better their own condition, with- 
out exciting opposition by challenging popular pre* 
judices. 

Shortly before the appearance of this new pnblica* 
tion a few journeymen printers in London had formetl 
"The Co-operative and Economical Society." They 
met at the office of the ' Economist,' at the Medallit^ 
Cabinet, 158, Strand; there they discussed the Now 
Views, and determined if possible to carry them into 
effect. They proposed to form a working community 

• * Manchester Co-operfttor,* toI. ir. p. 87 ; toI. tmL p. 199— ••Tliere 
ftre now 120 inckt of flour baked weekl/ by the aaeoctatioti/' 

t The title of the paper is • The Kconomist,' a Periodical Paper ei- 
planatorjr of iht^ Xew System of Society, projected by Robeii Oiren* 
£»q., and of a Plan of Association for improring the Condition of the 
Working Chwses during their ContinuatioB at their present Employ* 
ments. 
\X The « Economist/ p. 10«. 
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in London ; it was to consist of 250 families, who would 
live toother, either under the same roof or in neigh- 
bouring houses ; the formeri if feasible, was of course 
to bo preferred. Each family would pay £1 a week 
^ into the common fund; they would follow different 

trades, and in the end they would aspire to form a 
community sufficiently numerous to employ the whole 
of the members upon the establishment. Even while 
restricted to 250 families, they might fairly expect to 
Have £7,780 a year out of their slender means. If col- 
lected under thesame ro of, £1600 would be economized 
in rent ; the building would be warmed by a stove, the 
food would be cooked at a common fire and served in 
a public room, and there would thus be a saving of 
£900 a year in fuel and light. It would be the same 
with every other article of their consumption ; they 
would kill their own meat, and thereby save 2{d. in 
every pound ; they would bake their own bread, make 
tlieir own clothes, brew their own beer, purchase tea 
and sugar wholesale, at a profit of 10 per cent. In- 
stead of working for others they would work for them- 
selves ; instead of the profits of their industry falling 
to their employers, it would become their own. Bn.t 
the benefits of the institution would not end even there* 
The economy effected would produce a large surplus ; 
the weekly subscription of £1 would therefore secure 
all the advantages of a benefit society. It would be 
sufficient to afford a provision for the aged, the sick, 
and, above all, to provide education for the children. 
11iu8 the ignorance which is a leading cause of distress 
, , might be removed by the efforts of the people them- 

',]; selves, and the basis of future improvement solidly 
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laid. Sack were the bonefito they anticipated from 
associntion.* 

It was unhappily not within their power to make the 
attempt; they found it impossible to collect eligible 
associates who shared their enthusiasm. Ader a few 
months of hopeless endeavour they were obliged to 
reduce their labours to much humbler proportions; 
they determined to raise a stock amongst themselves 
in shares of five shillings each ; their operations would 
be limited for the present to purchasing goods at whole- 
sale prices ; they would charge five per cent, on the 
prime cost, in order to defray the expense of the store 
and the wages of the salesman. But they did not 
abandon but only postpone their original intention of 
living together in a community ; it was therefore re- 
solved, " ITiat the Society keep constantly in view, as 
one of their ultimate and most important objects, next 
to the general extension and introduction of the prin- 
ciples on which they are united, the acquisition of an 
establishment in which they may unrestrainedly pro- 
ceed upon the plan of social arrangements projected 

• ** Upon tlte moet mature reflection/* ihey write in their report, 
*' we ftre thorouRbljr oonrinoed that, eo long aa we continlie to act upon 
the isolated plan which has been hitherto punued, we inust err r be 
haunted by the painful apprehension of being engulfed in that roriei 
of pauperism which the decreasing demand for human lal^jpur is dailj 
enlarging ; and that it is only bj associating together in the mode pro- 
posed tliat the catastrophe can be atortod ; but we are also couTinced 
that bj combining our industry, our tkiW, and our mental (aealties, we 
shall not merely bid defiance to poTerty, but secure a eompetenoy of the 
goods of life, a rast accession of intellectual enjoyments and rational 
amusements, and, abore all, the means of giying sodi an education to 
our children as shall ensure to them an adequate portion of useful 
knowledge^ and confirm them in rirtoone habits. " (' Sconomist,* p. 
93.) 
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by that great benefactor of mankind, Mr. Owen, of 
New Lanark/'* 

This example was speedily followed in the conntry. 
In the same year we learn that a society was being 
formed at Newcastle upon the principles of co-opera- 
tion ; we are not surprised to hear that it was set on 
foot by the Society of Friends, who are always fore- 
most in every good work.f In Glasgow a co-operative 
bakery was established in 18224 

It was towards the end of the year 1824 that a few 
individuals met together in a hired room in Burton 
Street, Burton Crescent, to discuss the great problems 
of competition and association. Due notice was given 
of each meeting, and the public were freely invited to 
take part in the proceedings. The situation was found 
not suflBciently central, and they subsequently removed, 
first to Chancery Lane, and then to Red Lion Square ; 
they assumed the name of the " London Co-operative 
Society,'* and every week their numbers multiplied. 
As yet their exertions were mainly confined to discus- 
sion and literary labours ; Mr. Owen explained the 
New System with his accustomed amplitude of detail ; 
Mr. Combe exhibited a model of his projected build- 
ing at Orbiston ; Mr. Hamilton, of Dalzell, gave the 
Society his countenance and the j)r^«/tf/6 of his rank ; 
the meetings were enlivened by controversy. Political 
economists of the school of Malthus disputed the sound- 
ness of the New Views, and sought to excite terror by 
dismal forebodings. Pamphlets were issued to explain 



• The ' Eoonomut,' p. 237. t IM, p. 268. 

} *MMielMtUr Co-operttor/ toL liL p. 102. 
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the principles of Co-operation and to disseminate a 
knowledge of its advantages ; lectnres were delirered, 
and at length a new journal was started. The first 
number of the ' Co-operative Magazine and Monthly 
Herald ' was published on 1st January, 1826. 

It existed in various forms for four years, and ren- 
dered important service to the cause. Its pages may 
still be read with interest, for they enable us to trace 
the origin of the co-operative movement. For some 
time the establishment of a store might be taken as a 
sure indication that its originators were striving to 
form a happy village, where they might enjoy mu- 
tual co-operation and equal distribution. " The veiy 
foundation '* (we are informed*) *'of the system of 
co-operation which we advocate is equality and com- 
munity of wealth (land and capital) amongst all the 
members, limiting individual appropriations to those 
articles which are in the course of individual consump- 
tion." The early efforts in this direction were truly 
magnificent; the failure was generally complete. 
Usually the capital was to be raised, in shares, partly 
by the assistance of rich philanthropists or speculative 
capitalists, partly by the livings of industrious work- 
men.t At one time it was proposed to start a com* 
munistic village within fifty miles of London, with a 
capital of £200,000; at another, 2000 acres of land 
were to be taken, the distinctions between the sexes 
were to be levelled, the rivalries of old society were to 
cease, its cares to vanish ; every child would be eda- 

* ' Oo-operatlTe Magnsine/ rol. t. p. 2S1. 

t In thoie nrlj dajt the sam thought w ^e t mrj for sa n'perimmd 
▼Aried from £90»000 up to one millkm. 
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cated ; the charge of the sick and aged would devolve 
upon the coromunity. Tlie new Eden was to be in the 
county of Cork; its projector was Mr. WilHam Thomp- 
son, author of the 'Distribution of Wealth.'^c At Exeter 
something was actually achieved ; meetings were held 
in May 1826 under the presidency of the Hon. Mr. 
Dawson ; the co-operative principle was explained ; a 
few persons agreed to pay a weekly subscription to- 
wards the formation of an agricultural community,t 
others volunteered large sums ; at length thirty-seven 
acres of land were purchased seven miles from the 
town; thirteen co-operators of different trades went 
to work without delay ; a hundred families wore wait- 
ing, anxious to join ; ^ in a short time twelve cottages 
had been built, and it was intended to erect a barrack, 
at a cost of £1000, capable of holding 400 families. § 
There, in the pure enjoyment of the country, apart 
from the corrupting influences of a great city, they 
might carry on their trades and reap the advantages of 
communistic life. A Mr. Vesey had been the main 
mover in these proceedings; he had directed them 
with skilful economy ; he had offered to support them 
with substantial assistance ; || unhappily his sseal de- 
creased ; he failed to pay the money that it was said 
he had promised* The establishment had to be broken 

* Mr. Thompton died in 1833, and led hit property to found ft 
Co*operfttiTe Agricultural Communitj. Mr. Williuni Pare, aftorwardt 
Utaraty aiecutor to Mr. Owan, wat appointed trustee. The fauiilj of 
Mr. Thompaoik disputed the will, and the property passed into Chancery. 
(« MaaehastMr OoH>peralor/ tol. rH p. 628.) In August 1865 a writer 
Mtertdl thai it wat ttUl there {op. Hi, rot ? L p. 85). 

t 'Oo-operatiTe Magatine^* toL L p. 194. t ^^<<<* P* 226. 

I /M. p. 265. y /W. p. 897. 
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up. It is stated that some of the members took another 
farm in the neighboarhood| and continued the experi- 
ment some time longer. 

It is rarely possible to force prosperity npon another, 
and those i%bo seek for assistance are precisely the 
persons least likely to benefit by it. Hitherto the co* 
operators had sought the countenance of the rich, they 
looked to them for the means to carry out their schemes ; 
in some coses they were not disappointed, bat the help 
they obtained was of no avail, for the qualities necessary 
to success were wanting. Not till January 1827 were 
there any indications of a more independent course of 
action.* Then there appeared an article with the 
heading, ** Do for Yourselves,'' and from that time the 
friends of co-operation determined to act upon the 
motto, '* Union is Power." Wherever there were a 
few disciples of the new system a society would be 
formed; each member would subscribe \d. to %d. a 
week, and the sum so collected would be sent to 
London, to a "Central Co-operative Fund Association.'^ 
Thus, in time, a sufficient amount might be collected 
to establish a community upon the principle of mutual 
co-operation and equal distribution; every country 
society would have the privilege of sending one out of 
every 50 or 100 of their members to the new com» 
munity.t In this way a few individuals would be 
rescued from the evils of old society, and a beginning 
would be made of the social revolution. It was with 
this object that some workmen began to meet together 
in April 1827 at West Street, Urighton ; they de- 
termined to accelerate the movement by every meant 
• •Co-opmtaf« Maguioe^* roL iL pp. 28^ 22d. t nU. p. Sia 
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in their power ; not satisfied with tho slow accumula- 
tion of Id, or Sd. a week, they resolved to form also 
a Trading Societyi and to ap])ly the profits to the samo 
object; tho capital was to be £100, to bo raised in 
shares of £3 each, to be paid for at the rate of ]8. a 
week. At the first meeting every share was taken; 
encouraged by this success they increased the capital 
to £150; they began to trade at once; they bought 
the articles most in demand by wholesale and sold them 
at the usual retail prices; the profits were carefully 
re-invested, for they did not seek j>rcsent advantage, 
but, as their secretary, Mr. Bryhu, said, " to purchase 
or rent land, and to commence the principles of co- 
operation and community of property, and thereby 
show to the world that equality of distribution may 
be reconciled with perfect security.** * In six months 
the members incre ised from 30 to 200, and the capital 
in like proportion.f Tlie movement had extended to 
Worthing, where there was an association consisting 
of eighty members. J In January 1828 these were fol- 
lowed by the establishment of the " Sussex Trading 
Association.*' § At length the Old Adam appeared in 
the Now Vineyard, and a division aroso ; there wero 
some members who wei*e in the position of small 
capitalists, others wlio were simply workmen; tho 
former wished to derive interest from their capital, and 
to enjoy prosperity in old society, but the others would 
not agree to this sacrifice of principle; their object 
was to abandon altogether the system of competition, 
and to pass the remainder of their lives apart from the 

• * Oo-opemtiTe Maguiiie,* toL U. p. 410. f Ihid. rol. iti. p. 8. 

} iW.Tia.ttLp.4S. I /M. ToL UL p. 67. 
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world; the small CApitalists seceded, and bought a 
fiHhing boat for £140; they speedily found themselves 
in the receipt of a profit of £4 a week.* But whatever 
may have been the loss to the Association from this 
cause was far more than compensated by the accession 
of a powerful friend. 

William King was born at Ipswich in 1786 ; he was 
educated at Cambridge, whero ho gained considerable 
distinction; he was elected a fellow, and afterwards 
studied for the medical profession ; he eventually set- 
tled at Brighton, where he passed a long and highly 
useful life; frequently brought into the presence of 
sufTering, his heart lost none of its tenderness; eager 
to seize every opportunity for doing good, the value of 
his services was increased by professional skill; his 
enthusiasm was tempered by sobriety of thought ; his 
exertions were directed by a keen and subtle intellect. 
His attention was early directed to the efforts of the 
Co-opemtors in West Street ; he resolved to assist them 
with his pen. On the 1st of May, 1828, appeared the 
first number of a small tract, called the * Co-operator ;' 
it continued monthly until August, 1 830, when, having 
accomplished its mission, it ceased ; it wa& the work of 
Dr. King, and to it may be ascribed the diffusion of 
co-operative knowledge. The ' Co-operator' may still 
be read with lively interest; it is written in a style of 
exquisite simplicity, warmed by a genuine enthusiasm ; 
the expositions are lucid, the sugggestions eminently 
practical ; no rancour against any class disfigures its 
pages ; it loses no opportunity to enforce the necessity 
of self-dependenoe, and the value of small beginnings ; 
• 'Quarter^ Beriew/ toL sli. p. 871. 
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it does not oppose the magQiiicent scliemcs that daz- 
zled the imagination of the disciples of Owen ; bat it 
insists that no superstructure can be raised till the 
foundations have been surely laid. What the example 
of Rochdale is to the later co-operators, such was the 
'Co-operator' to their predecessors; it guided their 
efforts, it stimulated their exertions. Dr. Kiug had 
the mortification to witness the movement to which he 
had so largely contributed entirely fail ; but he lived 
to see it revive with renewed vitality, and the as- 
surance of eventual triumph ; he saw it spread, to 
i every civilized country in Europe, to America, and 

\ to distant colonies ; his interest in the cause was un- 

impaired by age; he died at Brighton in 1865. He 
was convinced to the last that gf*cat improvements, 
[ amounting in importance to a social revolution, are in 

store for posterity; and he maintained that a time 
would assuredly come when not a pauper will remain in 
England.* 

The month after the first number of the ' Co-operator* 
was published, a farm was taken on the Loudon Road, 
nine miles from Brighton ; it consisted of twenty-eight 
acres of land, and afforded occupation to four and 
sometimes five men; these persons were paid 4$. a 
week beyond the usual wages, besides receiving i^ent 
and vegetables free ; they lived together, in order to 
profit as much as possible from the advantages of as- 
sociation. 

The Brighton Society now began to form a library ; 
one of the members acted as librarian, and to this im- 

i ] • • Oo-opmtor,* ?ol. i?. p. ISO. 
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portant function he added tlie more onerous duties of 
schoolmaster. 

We can best trace the object and the progress of the 
movement by the following advertisement, which ap* 
peared from time to time in the ' Co-operator •/— 

" Socieliet, upon the principle of accumulating a conmon capital, and 
of inTctting it in trade, and ao making nir per cent of it instead of in* 
Tctting it in the funds at onlj four or four-and-a-half, with the inten* 
tion of uhimatel/ puroha«ing land and lifing in coimvjiiTr, haTO 
hecn ettablithed at the following placet : — 

86, Red Lion Square, London. 

87, Weat Streei, Brighton. 
10, Queen's PUum, Brighton. 

84, Sf arine Place, Worthing.** O 

Maj 1, 1828, Societies formed .... 4 

^ow, 1, „ „ , 7 

Jan. 1829 „ n IS 

March „ „ ^ •! 

-Ap"! » n ...... 66 

^i«y »f >» » 63 

August „ „ „ 70 

^OT. „ „ „ 120 

!>«<?. n >. • 180 

Feb. 1830 „ „ 172 

August „ „ H aoo'* 

It is voiy possible that those throe hundred socie- 
ties may have differed from one another in the details 
of their management, but it is certain that they were 
all formed with a similar object : the members were 
for the most part disciples of Mr. Owen; they had 
awakened to a consciousness of the wretchedness of 
their position ; they were cheered by a hope of escape. 
At first they had trusted to the benevolence of the 
rich, but now they perceived that help must come 
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from tlicmsclves ; many subscriptions of Id. to Sd. a 
week would in time form a sum of money sufficient to 
begin an experiment. All the subscribers could not 
indeed share the advantages; but a commencement 
would be made ; a success would be achieved; it might 
be the beginning of a social revolution that would 
embrace the whole labouring population in a common 
emancipation. From the discussions that arosci a 
new source of economy was discovered, and Trading 
Societies were formed : they were not an object in 
themselves, but they were used as a powerful auxiliary 
to the great revolution. " Trading Associations/' 
writes the Editor of the ' Co-operative Magazine/ in 
1830, "are tlie stepping stones as it were to co-opera- 
tion among the working classes.*'* " Boar in mind/' 
says an address of the same date, " that by becoming 
members of Trading Associations you will eventually, 
my friends, bo enabled to enjoy the full and entire 
fruits of your labour and skill.^t *' When the capital 
lias accumulated sufficiently," writes Dr. King in 1828, 
" the society may purchase land, live upon it, cultivate 
it themselves, and produce any manufactures they 
please, and so provide for all their wants of food, 
clothing, and houses ; the society will then bo called 
a Community. ^Vllen tho members are too old to 
work, they will still live comfortably among their 
friends, and end their days in peace and plenty in- 
stead of a workhouse. When a man dies, the Com- 
munity will receive his widow and children into their 
bosom ; she will not know the pangs of desertion, nor 

« *C<M»pMHfe lUgitiM; fol. iw. p. 1. t IM. ?oL it. p. 18. 
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% 

bo obliged to send her children to the parish."* Snch 
then was the object that first led to the establishment, 
npon a large scale, of co-operatire societies in Eng- 
lAnd. Yet it was soon fonnd necessary slightly to 
modify the original plan. As the members increased 
in number, they could not all be expected to be ani- 
mated by the same enthnsiasm ; the stimulus afibrded 
by present nd vantage was accordingly introduced. 
The infant societies entered npon the dnngcrons ex- 
periment of competition by underselling the retail 
dealers. But though the plan of management was 
thus modified, the object remained unchanged ; it was 
still intended that a profit should accrue to the society 
to be applied to the formation of a commnnity.f 
In July, 1829, the movement received a stronger 

• • Briffhton Co-opcmtor/ No. 1, p. 8. 

t **Thc object of • Trading AMociation;* writes tlie Editor of tlio 
•Co-0|»cmliTe Mogazine,* in 1830, "is brie0j this:— to furnish ino»t of 
the srt teles of food nnd ordinarj consumption to its members at less 
prices than ench member would be obliged to gire at retail sliops, and 
to accumulate a fund for the purpose of renting land for cultitration, 
and the fumuition thereon of a co-opcratire conimunitj. The manner 
in which an association of this nature is conducted is generallj as 
follows :~it consists of a number of workmen, the more numerous the 
better, who are in constant employment, who out of their weekly 
wages paj into the lumds of a treasurer a stipulated sum, aaj 2«. a 
week each } with the wceklj total of which one of their bodj purchases, 
at wMeMale prices, tea and sugar and bread, shoes, hats, or whatever 
article ma;r be determined uptm among themseWes ; each member will 
then be entitled to purchase whatercr he pleases at a price eonsiderablj 
beneath the retail charge, but not quite so low as the article was 
originally purchased for, inasmuch as tliej agree to paj a certain per- 
centage on the cost, which is paid into the hands of the treasurer to 
accumulate and to form the grand fund, upon which their hopes, as to 
their ultimate emancipation from tlit necessity of eonpetitiTe labour, 
depend.*' (Vol. iv. p. 7.) 
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• 

organization hj the establiahment of the '' British 
Association for Promoting Co-operative Knowledge/' 
This Society was founded by Mr. G. Skene, and soon 
(February, 1830), included 308 members. Tlie ob- 
ject was to publish tracts, to send out missionaries, 
to build public halls for lectures, to establish libraries 
and reading-rooms ; it undertook, moreover, to effect 
exchanges between the various co-operative societies 
upon equitable terms, and to protect the members 
against the menaces of opponents.^ This measure 
was particularly necessary, because, from the very be- 
ginning, tliere were employers of labour who thought 
fit to persecute the followers of the New System. We 
find, as early as October, 1827, that *'a cultivator of a 
neighbouring village was forced to have his name 
erased '^ from the Brighton Association, "or lose his 
employment; he has 10m. a week.''t ll^s system of 
coercing the judgment is too common to excite any 
Hurprise ; and, indeed, before Co-operation freed itself 
from its rilliance with Communism, there was much in 
the movement to create opposition; but it appeared 
for a time to triumph over every difficulty, and it 
spread to every part of the empire. 

At the quarterly meeting of the British Association 
for Promoting Co-operative Knowletlgo, held at the 
Mechanics' Institution, London, in October, 1830, we 
are informed that no less than four hundred societies 
existed. The movement had penetrated so far north 
as Aberdeen; at Perth there were two societies; at 
Kendal they began to trade with 6«., and had now 
£200 — £75 had been gained in eight months from 
• • (Vopmtite Khmiu^/ ?oI. it. pp. S7, 4$. f iM. ?ol. ii. p. 60S. 
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profits; at Hadder^iicld operations had began with 
l9/f., and the capital had already reached £700, the 
society had existed for twelve months, and num- 
bered 250 members; at Loaghborongh only £138 
had been subscribed, but the capital had since then 
been doubled by the profits; in Glasgow, a Co* 
operative Society was formed, in 1829, by Mr. 
Alexander Campbell and a few friends; it is re- 
markable as forming an early instance of the division 
of profits among members in proportion to their pur- 
chases.* 

Only four years before, the co-operators little an- 
ticipated success from such a source. ''The system 
advocated by Mr. Owen," writes the editor of the 
'Co-operative Magazine' in 1826, "and properly 
called the Co-operative System, is not founded on 
the principle of trade; no very considerable saving 
can be effected out of the profits of wholesale and 
retail dealers, by a society wholly dependent on 
an external demand. The present cost of distribu- 
tion, which frequently greatly exceeds the cost of 
production, can only be avoided when the producers 
associate in such numbers as to possess a market 
amongst themselves, and become the consumers of 
the wealth they create.^'t But the event soon con- 
tradicted these prognostications. At a later period, 
Mr. Bryan writes from Brighton, " We see no other 
way to get capital for commencing co-operation in the 
production, and equality in the distribution of wealth, 
but the formation of such associations.''^ 

* 'M«ttoheiter 0(M»pers(or/ toI. ill. p. lOS. 

t *C»H>p«ntiTe Haguine/ rot I p. 82. % Ibid, foL \L p. SOS. 
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It is a mistako to imAgino that the early Co-opera« 
tive Societies were limited to stores for the retail of 
goods ; at Manchester there was a co-operative manu- 
factory called " The Owenian/' for dyeing and dress? 
ing velveteens ; it employed 120 persons, most of whom 
were members ;* in the West Riding of York, the co* 
operators accumulated a capital of £6000 ;t in Lanca- 
shire there were 3000 members ; J seventeen societies 
clustered round Halifax ; they raised a ciipitnl of £3000 
by trading associations, and then united into a manu- 
facturing society ; they had an agent and stand in the 
Cloth Market ;§ at Wigan the co-operators had got 
possession of a farm, for which they paid £000 a year ; 
besides a large house there were sixty cottages upon 
the estate, and they had estabhirlied a manufactory of 
stockings and gown prints, at a cost of £3000 ; they 
had two machines for printing muslin and silk, and 
from fifty to sixty printing-tables. || At Liverpool a 
society had begun with the purchase of twelve pounds 
of candles, and in six months it had realized £150; 
they acquired a wholesale warehouse called the " Nortli- 
West of England United Co-operative Company,'' and 
thirty societies did business with it ;** this society re- 
sembled those in Germany for the supply of raw ma« 
terial ; it was proposed to form another upon the sanoe 
principle at Huddersfieldi where twelve societies had- 
been established.ff 

In October, 18«S2, a bazaar was opened at Liverpool, 
in the Royal Exchange; the room was paid for by 

• * The Obit,* ?ol. i. pp. 19. 115. t Ihid, toI. iL p. 118. 

t ToL I p. 18. f Vol i. pp. 116, 136. || Vol. L pp. 18, 21. 
•• Vol L pp. 16. 11. tt Vol L pp. 19, ISi. 
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Lady Bjron ;* the number of socioties then amonnt- 
od to 700, and it was stated that they were daily on * 
the increase ;t delegates from many of them attended 
the bazaar ; some brought goods that had been manu* 
factured by the members, and a large exchange was 
effected ; there were flannels from Bochdale ; linens 
from Bamsley; stockings and lace from Leicester- 
shire ; cutlery and teapots from Sheffield ; stnffs from 
Halifax ; shoes from Kendal ; prints from the farm of 
Brickacre; one society had £400 worth of woollen 
goods, another £200 of cutlery ; some of the delegates 
were nearly entirely clad in clothes made by co^pera- 
tors.^ In Staffordshire it was proposed to begin ma- 
nufacturing crockery of every description :§ the move- 
ment had even extended to women ; and at Brighton 
there was a society of milliners, who had a club of Uieir 
own. II 

But Mr. Owen had now returned from New Harmony, 
and his exertions were about to exercise a very im- 
portant influence upon co-operation. Among the many 
schemes he undertook for the benefit of mankind, none 
excited such extravagant hopes as ''The Equitable 
Labpui^Exchangej" it may also be wiii that none 
were more hopelessly inadequate to realize them ; we 
have already seen that it had occurred to Mr. Owen 
that consumption is not at all in proportion to the re- 
quirements of the consumer, but to his capability of 
effecting a purchase — ^in other words, to his command 
of money. Now, gold and silver, of all metals, are the 
most worthless; their introduction into mercantile 

* *TlMOri«t/ToLip.lSi. t /M. ToL L p. 1S5. ( Vol. L p. U. 
I Vol L p. 66. K To), i. p. 136. 
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transactioiiB is quite unnecessary ; the only object they 
effect is to produce a tyranny of capital — to give an ad- 
vantage to the rich, which they use to oppress the 
poor; the simplest remedy, therefore, is to abolish 
them. All wealth is produced by labour; what stan- 1 
dard of wealth, then, can be so equitable as a labour f 
standard ? Gold and silver contribute nothing to fer- 
tilize the earth ; it is by the sweat that falls from the 
brow of industry that her treasures are obtained ; to 
industry, therefore, and not to gold be the reward, for 
as a great writer has well said, ** Celui qui mange dans 
Toisivete ce qu*il n'a pas gagiie lui-memo lo vole.*' 
In virtue of this discovery Mr. Owen determined that \ 
henceforth labour should exchange for labour, according 1 
to principles of the strictest equity, and not through the ' 
complicated and disadvantageous medium of money; 
the poor would no longer require to wait on the caprice 
of the rich for employment ; they would set themselves 
to work, and the article they produced would be at 
once accepted in the Labour Exchange ; its value wasj 
to be estimated by the original cost of the raw material J 
and the number of hours required to work it up esti-r 
mated in the currency of old society; each hour's! 
labour would be equivalent to M. ; in the exchange 
valuators would fix the amount of hours which in their 
judgment an ordinary workman would employ upon each 
article ; be would then hand over notes to the amount, 
each note representing an hour ; when in possession of 
this note the workman could exchange it for whatever 
goods he found in the building ; he felt assured that 
each article he thus obtained had been valued accord- 
ing to the same just principle, and that, in fact, he ex- 
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I changed his labour for a precisely eqaal amount of 
labour on the part of another. 

The first difficulty this system had to encounter must 
be ascribed to the imperfect formation of character in 
old society ; some persons are apt to value their labour 
higher than that of another ; the competitive system 
encourages this self-deception^ and a greater recom- 
pense is invariably allotted to talent and skill than to 
mere ignorant manual work ; this is undoubtedly the 
case, however nnjust it may seem, to reward a man 
merely because nature has endowed him with some 
peculiar gift, or because uncontrollable circumstances 
have placed him in a more favourable position for ac- 
quiring knowledge. It does not appear, therefore, that 
this ingenious plan for mitigating the inequalities of^ 
fortune was ever carried into effect. The amount 
chargeable upon each article for labour wvs estimated, 
indeed, in hours ; but according to the nature of the 
work, it became possible to earn several hour-notes by 
the labour of one hour; thus did the old leaven creep 
in almost unnoticed; and, as in old society, to him> 
who hath much, much was given. 

There was another difficulty that might have become 
formidable, though we do not hear of its ever having>^ 
arisen. Tlie producer of goods that had become un- 
saleable in old society might send them to the Exchange 
and demand to be paid for his labour. The Exchango 
might refuse to accept such goods, in which case it 
conferred no benefit, or it might accept them, in which 
case it achieved its own destruction. The producer 
furnished with his labour-notes would at once convert 
them into other articles in store, and the Exchange 
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would find itself in possession of a large quantity of 
goods which by hypothesis were totally useless. 

Considerable importance was attached to the sup- 
pression of middlemen or shopkeepers. These per- 
sons, who produce nothing, live by taxing the pro- 
ducer and the consumer; they receive this toll for 
facilitating distribution. The Exchange only deducted 
a trifling amount upon each transaction.^ It does not, 
however, appear clear that much material advantage 
was gained. It must not be forgotten that every coii^ [ 
sumer was also a producer, and what he gained in one ] 
capacity he most probably lost in tlie other; if (to 
adopt the profane language of the world) he bought 
cheaply he must recollect that he sold cheaply. No 
higgling was permitted in either transaction. It was 
this that excited the indignation of a tailor. He wrote 
to the ' Times ' to say that, having bought the neces- 
sary materials, he had made a suit of clothes, and when 
he arrived at the Exchange, he first suffered much in- 
convenience from delay, and then his work was valued 
at less than the materials had cost him. It was replied 
with perfect truth that the labour-notes he held in his 
hand were worth, if expended in the Exchange, quite 
as much as the usual price in money would be in the 
worldt yet, although there was no loss upon the trans- 
action, it does not appear that there was any gain ; on 
the other hand, however, the moral advantage would 
be ondoubted. In the simplest mercantile transaction 
tbere is every encouragement given to dishonesty ; the 
seller has an indacement to magnify without the slight- 

• TIm tmoant wm » hdfprafi/ in the thilling for membfrt, and • 
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est regard to yeracity the ralue of the article he has to 
dispose ; the purchaser in the same way takes advan* 
Vxgo of the necessity of the seller to effect a hard bar- 
gain ; thus commerce is converted into a strugglci and 
the most unscmpnions not nnfrequently succeed the 
best. 

The Labour Excliange was opened in Gray's Innll 
Road in September, 1832, just a month before the I 
meeting of the Co-operative . Societies in Iiiverpool. 
Better educated persons than any of those who sent 
goods to the Exchange are occasionally Hcixed with 
the delusion that they are about to make a fortune ; 
that some obvious means, veile<l to the stupidity of 
their fathers, has just been brought to light. Perhaps 
there was not a man who contributed a sIkkj or an ill- 
made coat to the Exchange who did not (nncy that 
from that moment the tyranny of capital was destroyed, 
that those who were ricli in the wealth of (Id society 
were doomed to immediate destruction, — tliat labour 
would at length win its long-deferred triumph over 
capital. Mr. Owen with sincere obliquity encouraged 
the delusion. The discovery of labour-notes, he said, 
'* was of more importance than that of the mines of 
Mexico or Peru, for it would in a little time make 
them all rich and independent.*' ''If the plans ho 
had to recommend were adopted, there need not be a 
single unemployed person in the kingdom in a lew 
months, and in twelve months there would be universal 
prosperity from which they never nee^ retrograde/'* 
These words came from a man whose practical ex- 
perience in business had been long tested, whose 
• •The CrbM,' L pp. 150^ 16S. 
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character was unimpeacliablo, whose disinterested phi- 
lanthropy was universally acknowledged, — it is not 
strange^ therefore, that they were believed by those 
who upon sach subjects could have no opinion of their 
own. The street was so crowded that it became im- 
, passable; there were many no doubt who had gone 

from pure curiosity, but the bright flash that might be 
f discerned in the eye of others betokened the high 

hopes they experienced. Upon two occasions the 
i Exchange had to be closed, the pressure of business 

■ being too great for the staff. The deposits rapidly 

increased from 20,000 to 40,000 hours weekly. Up- 
wards of 250 shops conducted after the old system 
- accepted the labour-notes as currency; even the play- 

\ bills of theatres announced that the notes would be 

rreceived at the door. Notwithstanding the small ^ 
I charge that was made upon each deposit, the clear I 
/ profit was £20 a week. ' 

A measure so successful in the Metropolis was 
6]>eedily imitated in Birmingham; capital was raised 
in shares of 11 each, and a building was constructed. 
Owen opened it in August, 1833, with great solemnity. 
CTh one week 16,000 hour-notes were issued, and the 
Iprofits amounted to £30. It was intended to open an 
Exchange in every town in the empire, and at once to 
place the poor in a position of affluence. 

Wo are informed that a horrible dread took pos- 
session of the non-productive classes. Mr. Owen 
made no attempt to conceal the gravity of their situa- 
ation. The aristocracy, he said, would soon be forced 
to labour with their hands, for the money they worship 
would be utterly valueless ; he recommended the shop- 
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keepers, whoso business would be so soon saporseded, 
to unite at once for the formation of EzchangeSi where* 
from they might at least derive saflScient pro6t to live. 
The movement had elicited much oratory ; the speakers 
assured the governing classes of their compassion— of 
the anxiety they felt for their welfaro, but they could 
no longer condescend to support a system which, being 
based upon false principles, could produce nothing but 
" vice and crime continually." In view of this sudden 
calamity it was consolatory to hear Mr. Dale Owen 
(Mr. Owen's son) assert that it was possible, even late 
in life, to apply oneself to productive employment. At 
New Harmony persons who, till then, had been use- 
less members of society, were known to acquire the art 
of carpentry with great facility; Dale Owen stated 
that he himself had made a pair of boots in a week, 
and two of his brothers had achieved a similar ^'eat ; a 
gentleman expressed the thrill of satisfaction he had 
lately experienced when he had learned the noble art 
of tailoring, and when he found himself, for the first 
time in his life, enrolled among the useful classes. 

Such wore the astonishing results anticipated by the 
founder of the Kational System from the mere substi* 
tution of labour-notes for the ordinary currency of the 
realm. It is easier, however, to depose a despot than 
to find a constitutional successor. In this case the 
novelty possessed all the disadvantages of the old 
system, with vices in addition that were peculiarly its 
own; it is only in the event of a glut of some par- 
ticular article that any difficulty is ever found in dis- 
posing of it to advantage, and in this exceptional case 
we have already seen that the Labour Exchange could 
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« afford no assistance without sclf-destniction. Tho diffi- 

culty that besets the poorer classes is not to dispose of 

'. their productions, but to get the means of producing 

* the articles to dispose. Labour is valueless unless it 

I I has something to lalK)ur upon, and while the work is 

being performed life must be sustained ; now the Ex- 
changes afforded no facility for overcoming this earliest 

( and most pressing difficulty; till the article was pro- 

duced no labour-notes could be had; when tho article 
was produced money could be as easily obtained, M\d^^^^ 

Xit was quite as useful. The truth is the great eman- | 
cipator, the labour-note, was itself money under a dif- J 
fercnt name. Inasmuch, however, as it possessed no 
intrinsic value, it was peculiarly dangerous ; it repre- 
j sentcd wealth accumulated in a store in the keeping of 

men who might prove dishonest, and exposed to the 
risk of total destruction by fire ; it represented moreover 
goods which, if not speedily exchanged for more en- 
during commodities, might become entirely worthless. 
With every fluctuation in the value of the goods in 
store the value of their representative, the labour-note, 
also fluctuated ; it would be difficult for human inge- 
nuity to devise a currency liable to more serious objec- . 
tions. Mr. Owen must have felt thn truth of some of 
these remarks when it was discovered upon one occasion 
that 9000 hours of property had been abstracted ; he 
most generously bore this heavy loss himself.'*' 

Although, therefore, no benefit could possibly be 

derived from this novel experiment, the hopes it excited 

oontribated in no small degree to retard the progress 

of the co-operative movement. The men whose pro- 

iV • •TheOrlMt.'Tol.iLp.llO. 
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spcrity was thus Msured abandoned the alow and 
painfnl process . of accumulating saTings, and then 
trading upon them ailer the manner of old society; 
accordingly we hear that at Manchester the oo-ope« < 

rators ** had cast aside the drudgery of the shop system [ 

^nd had turned their attention to the cultivation of 
the mind."* It was clear that men whose time was 
occupied in oratorical displays and in listening to pro* 
found metophysical discussions could hare no heart for i 

tho prosaic occupations of trading; moreover, Mr. j 

Owen openly expressed his contempt for such paltry 
measures. In 1836 he happened to pass through , 

Carlisle; ho there "found six or seven co*operative 
societies in different parts of the town doing well as o 

they think, that is, making some profit by joint^tock 
retail trading." ''It is/' he adds, 'fhigh time to put \ 

an end to the notion very prevalent in the public mind i 

that this is tho social system which we contemplate, t 

or that it will form any part of the arrangements of the ; 

Now Moral World." t 

Co-operation was now very widely diffused ; it was 
supported by ardent disciples; the United Kingdom 
had been divided into nine districts, and in each the 
cause was advocated by a zealous missionary; papers ' 

had appeared to disseminate a knowledge of its prin- ! 

ciples, and record the steps of its prog^ress.^ Finally . ; 

• • The Critis/ toL ii. p. 81. \ 

t < New Moral Worid/ toL iii. p. 26. ( 

X Among tlie peperi epecUUj deToted to the etuee we heer of the 

* Binuingham Co-oper»tiTe Herald,* * Woeklj Free DreM,' the * 8phjiii«* 
tlie *AMooiate luid Oo-operatiTe Mirror/ *BrHiah Co-operator/ the 

* CommonwnO,* * lAneeshire end Yorkshiie Co-operator/ the ' Bepub- 

lioen,' the • Lion,* the < Oeuntlet,* the « Moirement, the « InTeetlgttor.' ( 
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it had receircd a central organizationi by moans of 
which isolated eflbrts acquired an additional strength^ 
and members wore protected from prosecution. 

Yet the history of cooperation in England properly 
begins some years lator. The movement I have de- 
scribed has principally an antiquarian interest, for, 
notwithstanding its early promise, it entirely failed ; in 
a few years only four societies remained from among 
pxe 700.* This very singular fact has been ascribed 
/to various causes. I think none exercised a moroT 
jpowerful effect than the general inflation produced by^ 
Hhe establishment of Labour Exchanges ; but besides 
this there were many others. When the co-operators 
entered into competition with the retailers they under- 
took a very perilous task ; it was ini possible that they 
could possess either the same skill in purchasing or 
the same art of selling, neither could they expect that 
a manager would be distinguished by the Kcal of a 
principal. Indeed, we hear that many of the managers 
had not even the necessary qualification of honesty ; 
the defective state of the law favoured the criminal, for 
prosecution was either impossible or very expensive. 
The advantages the co-operators possessed they ulti- 
mately conceded ; they were tempted to abandon the 
ready-money system, and to open credit accounts. 
This was frequently the cause of severe embarrassment, 
and to this source the failure of the Brighton Society 
18 ascribed ; Lady Noel Byron came to their assistance 
with £tiOO ; but it was of no avail, and the Pioneers of 
IS28 passed away. There is an interesting account 

* Th«fe were in Yorkshire. (' Manelieeter Co-operator/ toI. if. 

p. lie.) 
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on record of the failure at llanchestor; it probablj 
affords a faithful picture of many others :— 

" Wo liave already/' said Mr. Righy, " made an ex- 
periment of the institution of provision stores upon 
the common joint-stock principle, but they have not 
been productive of any advantage. In consequence of 
the overwhelming competition of the capitalists, who 
are enabled to purchase largo stocks at less than their 
originiil cost, we were obliged to act upon a very con- 
fined plan. In the first place, we were obliged, from 
want of capital, to establish our stores in small lanes 
or back streets ; and in the second place, we were ob- 
liged to confine our sales entirely to cash exchanges. 
These two circumstances subjected us to very great 
disadvantoges, the former as regards the respectability, 
and consequently the attraction of our establishment, 
and the second in some measure defeated the very end 
of these establishments, viz. the interest of the poor, 
for if any of our friends were thrown out of employ- \ 

ment then wo were their friends no longer ; thcro was 
no credit allowed in the establishment, so that at the • 

very time when they stood most in need of assistance 
we were compelled to refuse it. You may well imagine 
that this was done with very great regret and reluctance i 

on cur part, but in doing so we consulted only our own 
abilities and the general good. At length the clamour ] 

arose about the cruelty of this law against credit in our f 

dealings with the members of the Society ; we could ' 

not resist it, and after consulting together we agreed | 

to allow credit to every member to the full amount of 
his subscriptions ; this, however, proved eventually the I 

dissolution of our Society, and after two years, when 
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we camo to balance our affairs, we found that we bad 
not gained 6^. ; it was some consolation, bowever, to 
think that we lost nothing; it was, as near as possible, 
a fair balance.*' * 

But, perhaps, the principal cause of the failure was 
the condition of the workmen themselves. We have 
seen how little real independence they had as yet ac- 
quired, how ready they were to turn to the rich for 
assistance.f Nor did the movement really originate 
with them; it was rather forced upon them by the 
preaching of Mr. Owen and his diHciples, Knd by the 
efforts of zealous enthusiasts. Perhaps ft was noccss- 
ary that the people should pass through a preliminary 
stage of violence, of trades-union atrocities, of Chartist 
riots, of stump oratory, to shake off the spirit of de- 
pendence they had inherited from a previous stage of 
society. But still the efforts of the early co-operators, 
though now contemptuously disregarded, have not 
been wholly useless; J the Rochdale weavers might, 

• «Th« Critifl,* toI. iii. p. 69. 

t The T»lue of extniiicout astisianoo, when unaided bj the requisite 
moral qualities, hat been iim*o abundant Ij illustrated in France. Of 
the numerous co-0|ierati?e societies established in 1848, with the help 
of three million francs from the State, onlj nine now remain. (Simon, 
*Le Trarail,' p. 335.) U waa the same in German j. ** Apr^s f^Trier 
1818, on arait tent^ &6}jk dea essais d'organisation du credit popnlaire. 
11a reposaient sur le prineipe de rassistance par r£tat, do la commune, 
on de la lib^ralit^ indiriduelle. Eh bien, eea creations ont toutea 
•noeomb^ ; pat une n*a tnr?^.** (Seinguerlet, p. 20.) It it remarkable 
thai the etperiment at Roehdale began while the wea? era were on ttriVe, 
and in no rtrj protperout condition. One of tlie mott sucoetsfiil of the 
old Ljona attociationt, the TraTailhmra*Unit, began under timilar dit- 
adntht^gea t it waa durinf a alack teaaon, when moat of the workmen 
were out of emplojment. (Flotard, p. 181.) 

t So little ia known of the earlj hiatoiy of eo-operation that the * Co* 
operator/ now publiahed in Maaehetter, waa actuallj io eiittenee for 
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perhapfl, never hare laid the foundation of their 
splendid saccesa had the tradition not come down to 
them ; thej began as their predecessors had begun ; 

two jcars before it was diaoorercd that it wm not Uie dni paper bearing 
that name. M. £mile Laurent in hit great work, * Le Paup^rifme et lea 
Associations de Pi^TOjanoe/ remarks that the first oo-operatiTe aoeictjr 
in England was founded in 1705, and tlie second in 1835 1 the third 
datca, he sa^, from 18 12, and flnallj Rochdale from 1844 (toI. ii. p. 
402, note). In France the first oa>operatiTe aodetj of distribution, 
called * Caisse du Pain,* appears to hare been founded at Quebwiller, 
in AlMce, in 1832 (Dural, 'Soct^^ de Consommation,* p. 18). The 
Society at Villebois (A in) has generally been regarded as the second^ 
but it was not for distribution but for production (see FkHard, * Moure- 
roent Co*op^mtif,* p. 813). Thry cannot, howerer, be said to hare ao* 
quired nnj importance before 1848, when the Soei^ de Beaurrgard 
stimulated the morement Tliey were for tlie most part extinguished 
again in 1851 ; thnr were generallj tainted with Socialism, and incurred 
the displeasure of the Emperor. Recent Ij the hiw has been modified 
in their farour, and hopes are entertained that tlieir future progress will 
not again be intemipted. In Qenuany the iflea appears to hare come 
from England, and to haro been introduced by H. Iluber (Seingnerlet, 
' Les Banques du Peuple,* p. 22). In Italy the morement is quite recent, 
and due principally to M. Vigano. In France, H. Budiet has the credit 
of baring introduced Society de Production ( the first was an association 
of ribbon-wearers begun in 1831 ; the *Bgouticrs en Dord,' founded in 
1831, eiists to this day (Simon, *Le Trarail,* p. 883). In 1850 M. 
Schulae-Dclitxsch opened his first credit bank at Eulenbourg (8ein* 
gucrlet, p. 120); the system reached France in 1856; tlie first bank 
was establiiilied by M. Barrier at Lyons (Flotard, p. 247) ( the first in 
Paris is due to M. Engclnnan, and dates from 1857 (Simon, eji. cif. p. 
800) t the < 8oci6t^ de O^t au Trarail * dates from 18G3 (Laurent, if. 
€ii. roL ii. p. 516) i it has unfortunately (ailed (Journal des fioon., Jan. 
1860* p. 132) I the ' Caisse des Associations Co<K>p^ratires * was founded 
in 1866 under Imperial patronage^ the Emperor eubecribing 500,000 
francs (* Manchester O>*operator,' rol. rii. p. 72). This form of oo- 
operation extends from the north of Russia to erery pari of Burope, 
and eren to Egypt (Seinguerlet, p. 148 ; Laurent, rol. iL p. 512» note) i il 
has not made way in Engbmd. In America eo<^>peration is principally 
directed to building houses and clearing gardens (B. Frignei, Hisi. dt 
TAssociation, p. 878) i tbsy are called ** Homestead Assodationa.'* 
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the same social renovation which had animated the 
one was the source of the inspiration of the other. As 
a writer has justly remarked,* the co-operative move- 
ment would never have spread throughout England, 
hod the saving of a few pence been all it had proposed 
to effect.t 

The early co-operative movement had attained its 
greatest success in 1832. We have already seen that 
in that year there were 700 societies established 
throughout the country, of which 40 were in London. { 
But OS yet the principle had been limited in its success 
to mercantile transactions; the socialist scheme at 
Orbiston had been dissolved ; the Exeter community 

• fimilc Liiumit, * Le Pniip^Hftine,* rol. ii. p. 487. 

t Mr. lloWoiike (*Co-opemiion in Roclidnle/ p. 10) cnllt the Roclidulo 
wcATfrt tlie "communistic, teetotal, political co-operators." The last 
of these ohjectionnble mljoctif es to be got rid of appears to have been 
" teetotal/* and notwithstanding the despair it hus excited among the 
advocates of tempemnce, I am glad to find that the pioneers at Rochdale 
hare recently entered on the malting trade (* Manchester Co-opcr4tor,* 
Tol. riii. p. 078). It would be a source of regret if a moTement thot 
bears the inipri'ss of uniTcmalitj, the commencement of an industrial 
rerolution cq<ml in importance to an,? that hare preceded it, should be 
limited in its action by the indiscreet seal of Puritanical Ri*fonners. 
Tliis misfortune lias not been confined to Kngland. In Ilolland the 
Credit Associations are prohibited from assisting the retailers of spirits 
(E. Seingtierlet^ * Les Danqucs du Peuple,* p. 152). In France some of 
the Societcs de Seconrt Mutuels oblige their members to refrain from 
entering either a eo/i^ or a publio-house (Kniilo Laurent, *Le Pauperisme,* 
tol. ii.p. 14) I others impose serere duties upon tliem, especiallj Tisiting 
the sick. This has been found so onerous that some societies in Bor- 
dcaui and Paris paj persons spcoiallj for the purpose (Hubbard, *Soci^ti% 
de Preroyanee,* p. 45). Tha societies established among women risit 
•iiichastity with tlie same sererit j i a member is excluded if convioted of 
laxitj in this respect (Hubbard, of. cil. p. 25). 

t Tlie 'Co«operator* (Manchester), fol. iv. p. 146 1 'Crisis,' toI. i. 

p.m. 
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Imd hardly existed ; in the Ticinity of Brighton, in- 
deed, a farm had been coltirated upon the co-operative 
principle, but it wan soon to share in the disaster of 
the parent society ; I know not what befell the esta- 
bliHhment near Wigan, with ib4 extensive machinery. 
But in 1830, Mr. Gurdon, of Assington Hall, in 
Suffolk, began an agricultural experiment that has 
achieved remarkable success; for a long time it re- 
mained almost unknown, but latterly it has acquired 
a wide and welKmerited celebrity. Mr. Gurdon would 
probably disclaim any sympathy for Socialism, but 
perhnps it is not going too far to assert, that if it had 
not been for the Founder of Socialism the experiment 
at Assington would never have been made, for it dates 
from a period when co-operation attracted very general 
attention, a movement that owed its impetus, if not 
its origin, to the principles Mr. Owen had advocated. 

'' Selecting sixty acres of land of medium quality, 
furnished with a rough but not unsuitable homestead, 
Mr. Gurdon formed his little company of shareholders, 
all of them taken from the class of farm labourers, ta 
which he gave the name of the Assington Co-operative 
Agricultural Society."* llie shares were 13 each, and 
no one is permitted to hold more than one ; at first the 
number of members was fifteen, but it afterwards rose 
to twenty-one ; the quantity of land was also increased 
from 60 to 120 acres. Mr. Gurdon advanced k^itOO on 
loan, without interest, receiving a deposit of £2 from 
each member, as a personal guarantee. The society 
agreed to pay a rent of £200 a year, and also the 
tithes, rates, and taxes ; yet it prospered so well that 

* Rer. J. Fnwer*t Report, Agrioulliind ComniitMoii, pari i. p. 47. 
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in ten years it had repaid the loan of £400 ; besides 
this, the farm was well stocked, and the shares of £3 
had risen in value to £50. The company is managed 
by a committee of four, two new members being 
chosen by ballot every year; but the practical direction 
rests with the bailiff, who receives Is. a week beyond 
the nsnal wages ; the farm is worked by five men and 
two or three boys j they need not necessarily be co- 
operators, but if a co-operator is in want of work he 
receives the preference. The profits of the concern 
are divided equally among all the members ; if one of 
them falls into distress, he can have a loan at five per 
cent, up to half the current value of his share. The 
farm is intended only for the benefit of the poor of the 
parish, accordingly no one else is eligible; and if a 
member goes to reside three miles away, he must 
dispose of his share; the new member nmst be ap- 
proved of by the landlord and pay £5 down ; he is 
charged five per cent, upon the balance due until the 
whole of the value of his share lias been paid. Such 
has been the success of this experiment, that Mr. 
Gurdon has since extended it. Two societies now 
exist, consisting of fifty-five members, who cultivate 
336 acres, for which they pay a rent of £525 a year.* 

The advantages resulting from this experiment are 
manifold : the condition of the labourer has been im- 
proved ; instead of eating dry bread, he can indulge in 
bacon ; not alone this, for a stimulus has been created, 
and a means afforded for the profitable investment of 
hard-earned savings. The labourer has acquired an 

• FrM0r^t Report, pp. 47, 48 1 ' Mtaohetter Co-opeimtor,* toI HL 
pp. 147-6 1 foL Ti. p. 67-6. 
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I 

interest in the land and a stake in the country ; he is 
removed from discontent, and can no more be inflamed 
by agitation ; he is tanght business habits, and learns 
to value education ; a premium has been set upon hon- \ 

csty and good conduct, for by the terms of agreement 
the share is forfeited if its holder is convicted of a crime; 
at his death he leaves a provision for his widow, and 
an inheritance for his children.* The result is, that 
the members are picked men, and the farm itself suffi- 
ciently proves that such is the case. Mr. Gurdon as* 
sures us that no part of his estate is so well cultivated.f 
" Tlie only objections of any force that have been 
taken to it '' (writes Mr. Fraser in his admirable re- 
port) "were that of Mr. Hedges, that if the system 
became general it would extinguish the tenant-farmer 
class ; and that of Mr. Maud, that the tenant-farmer 
class being extinguished, there would be a chasm in . 

our social, and particularly in our parochial system, 
that would be difficult to bridge over; but these 
objections, though theoretically forcible, may be prac- 
tically disregarded.'^ { Still the system is not free ' 
from objection ; the effect it produces corresponds to 

* There are (!▼• widows who now ei\joj the benefit of their hiw 
bands* share, and with the assistance of other work they are «loing well. 
(• Co-operator,' toL W. p. 67.) 

t Ihid. Tol. ui. p. 147. 

( I cannot appreciate some of the adrants^^ nor oan I be die- 
oourngcd by some of the disadrantagos mentioned bj Mr. Hand (see 
his letter to Mr. Frasor, Agricultural Commission, app. part iL p. 1S9) { 
among the former, he includes the tendeacj the sjstem has to ''at* ■ 

tach the labourer to his parish.** NoW tlie labourer is not likely { > 

to quit the parish unless bj doing so he oan better his condition « h\% 
migratory propensities hare therefore a tendency to raise wages } I know 
that high wages are not agreeable to gentlemen fanners, or to ihe ; 

M 
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the allotment system. The fifty-five members, besides 
receiying the ordinary wages of the country, enjoy a 
share in the profits of a farm ; now this may act in 
two ways: the fortunate labourer may improve his 
standard of living, he will thereby increase the com- 
forts of himself and his family, and he will excite the 
emulation of others to aspire to the same condition ; 
or it is possible to imagine the fifty-five members 
coming into competition with others who do not pos- 
sess the same advantages, the associate labourers could 
accept wages upon which another man would starve, 
they accordingly receive employment, and the others 
are compelled to forego the necessaries of life, or to 
look to the parish for a subvention that will place 
them upon an equality with their rivals. Tlie truth 
is, Mr. Gurdon's co-operative farm, while it possesses 
many advantages peculiarly its own, is liable to most 
of the objections that attend every scheme for artifi- 
cially raising wages, whether the assistance comes 
from the parish, from the allotment system, or from 
the benevolent exertions of a high-minded gentleman, 
the result in the end must be the same ; unless the 
standard of living keeps pace with the improvement, 

tenanto of glebes, but thcj we decidcdlj to tho adTantagc of the 
labonrer; and as th« class to which ho belongs is by fiir the most 
nimieroua, he should claim the first consideration. I am aware that 
the patriarchal system is the most poetical, but, like most poetrr, its 
ideal is alas ! io the past, and can never more be realized in the future. 
Mr. Maud eontiders that it would be a great calamity if the farmer 
elaat were to be rephiced bj associations of labourers. He appears to 
fOMider that the agrioultui^ community must be neoeesarily divided 
into two classes : pauper-labourers on the one hand, and tenant-farmers 
and p roprie t ors on the other i the special duty of the latter being to 
pay poor-ratee and to subscribe to charitiee. 
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tho conRoqnenco will entail more of disaster thnn bene- 
fit. If a reform is to bo effected through co-operative 
farms, tho change cannot end with a compromise^ but 
must amount to a revolution. The ambition of a co- 
operator must not be limited to the acquisition of a 
share that will add a mite to his wages; he must 
aspire to extend his agricultural interests till he can 
withdraw altogether from the class to which he be- 
longed, till as an associate farmer he is entirely in- 
dependent of the wages of labour. The chief impor- 
tance of the experiment at Assington in, that it has 
established, through- the success of a long series of 
yenrs, that co-operative farming is possible ; it remains 
for a future experiment to give to the measure a more 
perfect development.* 

In tho following year (1831) a community was 
formed on the property of Mr. Vandeleur, in the 
county of Clare; that gentleman happened to be in 
Dublin when Mr. Owen delivered his memorable 
lectures, and he became a sealous convert; he did 
not at first change the disposition of his projierty, 
but at length an incident peculiar to Irish life in- 
duced him to do so ; his steward had been murdered ; 
ho himself had been obliged to quit tho country, under 
tho protection of an armed force ; tho entire country 
was in possession of lawless factions — Terry-Alts, 

* A o(M>peiiitif e farm is Mid to hafe oxitted for npwardt of tixiy 
years in Glen Spean, InTcmoss-shire ; sixteen farmers joined in th«! 
purchase of 3000 slieep, and rented in common a large traoi of moiin* 
tain land ; thej each possess one horse and four milch cows, and thcj 
unite in the various operations connected witli the concern. It has met 
with remarkable success, and a share when sold ranges in Tslue from 
£260 to £300. (• Manchester Co^perator,* toL TiU. p. 606.) 

M 2 
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Wliite Feet, Black Feet, and others, overrode tlio 
feebleness of the law, and reduced society to anarchy. 
Such were the unfavourable circumstances under which 
the new experiment was begun. Mr. Vandeleur's 
confidence in the New Ideas was unbounded; the 
event fully justified his expectations. 

The farm of Ralahine consisted of G22 acres ; the 
members of the c«jmmunity were elected by ballot from 
among the peasants, subject to Mr. Vandeleur's ap- 
proval ; the government was patriarchal; the pro- 
prietor retained the .Hght of summary dismissal, which, 
however, he never had occaHion to exercise ; the busi- 
ness of the farm was regulated by a committee elected 
by ballot; it assembled ever}' evening, and appointed 
to each man his work for tlie following day; no inequality 
existed ; the domestic offices usually performed by 
servants were discharged by all the members who were 
under seventeen years of age ; from that period they 
were treated as adults, and enjoyed an equal share in 
the division of the profits. 

The members were paid the usual wages of the 
country, 8d, a day to men and 5 J. to women ; the sum 
thus advanced was reimid to the landlord, who also re- 
ceived 1700 a year rent, and £200 a year interest on 
the working capital, the stock, farm implements, etc. 

Besides the division of the profits, the members 
enjoyed other advantages; a store was established 
similar to the one at New Lanark, from whence goods 
were obtained free from retailers' extortion ; the com- 
munity lived at the same table, and considerable eco- 
nomy was thereby effeoted ; much care was bestowed 
oa the education of the children ; it is remarkable that 
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the school wan conducted upon purely secular prin* 
ciples ; the opinions of the lady who taught in it, pro* 
bably, diverged as widely from Protestantism as from 
Catholicism ; yet, with one exception, her labours wero 
very highly valued by the parents. s 

We are not informed how it was intended to convert 
this purely co-operative farm into a community by the 
acquisition of a common capital; we are assured, 
however, that such was the ultimate object ;* so far 
as it went no doubt can be entertained of it« success ; 
the people continued to be industrious, they acquired 
peaceful habits — they clearly perceived the advantages i 

they enjoyed, and they were gfrateful for them ; they 
had to renounce some habits to which they were long 
accustomed ; neither smoking nor spirituous liquors 
wero permitted on the estate. 

The experiment was successfully carried on for three 
years and a half; it was then terminated by no fault i \ 

in its organization; Mr. Yandeleur, the proprietor, was 
unhappily addicted to the exciting pleasures of gam- ' • 

bling, and the whole of his property, Ralahine amongst 
the rest, had to be sold ; thus an institution that had 
triumphed over Celtic violence was finally annihi* 
lated by Saxon law. *' 

The future historian of this century may have reason ' : 

to regard the origin of co-operation with more interest 
than the Crimean war, or the expedition to Abyssinia; 
the movement that began in England in the very 
humble manner I have described has since then spread 
throughout the whole of Europe, and it promises to j : 

afford a solution of one of the most momentous ques« 

• *New Komi Worid/ toL iii p. 87. ; j t 
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tions of the day ; for it is evident that another revolu- 
tion in labour remains to be achieved equal in magni- 
tude to the emancipation it has already accomplished 
from slavery and serfdom ; the restrictions imposed by 
guilds, the violence of trade organizations, the various 
systems of Socialism offer no solution of the problem ; 
they are all alike condemned by the spirit of the age, 
that refuses to legalize a despotism. Free competition 
is the life of commerce, as free speech is the life of 
liberty ; it is this that gives such peculiar interest to 
co-operation, for it imposes no restrictions ; it invades 
no rights ; it is based upon self-denial — it prospers by 
prudence ; it cannot exist without intelligence ; it is 
ruined by dishonesty; it will, therefore, extend as 
knowledge and virtue increase among the people, and 
when alone they are prepared for prosperity they will 
find it within their grasp ; for the power tlmt is ac- 
quired by association can rival the largest fortunes ; 
and as each workman is also a member, he derives the 
advantage of a union between capital and labour ; it is 
in this direction, through long years to come, that 
society must tend, before the existing gulf that sepa- 
rates the master from the man can be bridged. We 
cannot doubt that there is a solution of every difficulty, 
and a cure for every disease ; let us hope that co-ope- 
ration may assist the triumph of trade over the diffi- 
culties that beset it, and help to remove the canker 
that almost threatens its existence ; above all, let vm 
hope that co-operation will contribute to remove the 
poverty that so heavily oppresses the people, even in 
the most prosperous countries ; and that it will accele- 
rate their progress towards the high destiny that awaits 
them. 
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CHAPTER VL 

TUB UNIVERSAL COMMUNITT SOCIETY OF EATIOKAL 

BELIGIOKISTS. , 

" Truth, without mjtttrj^ mixture of error, or (oat of man, Oiii alone 
emancipate the human race from tin and miterj.*' — RUeH Owen, 

Wb have already seen that Mr. Owen rejected the 

theological doctrine of the essential depravity of man^ 

and in consequence he shared none of the despair that ( , 

cannot fail to attach to those who adopt that view. ^ 

He considereJ tliat human nature was equally free 

from any tendency to evil or to good ;* but so &r as 

such a tendency might be held to exist, he maintained \ ! 

that it was upon the side of virtue. Looking upon 

characteri therefore, in its origin, as nearly if not ' ; 

wholly passive, he assorted that the circumstances '' ; 

under which it is formed must determine its nature. ' 

In confirmation of this opinion he pointed to the simi- • ' - 

larity that exists among men of the same nation, and 

he showed how impossible it would bo for a European 

i ■ ' 

* ** Each indiridual ia to organised that, when jounf , he ma/ be j * i 

trained to acquire ii^jurkms habita onlj, or benctteial habita onl/, or a i 'i ' 

mixture of both." ('Book of the KewKoralWorid,' pi. L p. ar.) ^ ii 

|i ; ; 
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to adopt the habits of an Asiatic. But in the same 
conntry there is abundant evidence in favour of a simi* 
lar conclusion. The various classes of society have 
each their characteristics, and upon an accident of 
birth will therefore chiefly depend the peculiar type 
the child will eventually assume. From these positions 
he advanced to two conclusions of much importance : 
the first was that, as the whole of that curious com- 
pound generally called character depends wholly upon 
external circumstances, it is equally unjust to praise or 
to blame ; that, in fact, the individual is an irrespon- 
sible agent. The second was that, upon the same as- 
sumption, it is perfectly possible to determine before- 
hand the exact chnractcr each child or generation will 
receive. Placed in circumstances favourable to the 
development of a particular disposition, that disposi- 
tion will be inevitably produced.* From the first of 
these conclusions some very remarkable consequences 
followed. It became evident that all religions were 
false, in so far as they assumed the responsibility of 
man; that all punishments were unjust, inasmuch as 
they infer that the agent could have avoided the act 
for which he is condemned. Hence the retribution of 
Heaven and of society are equally indefensible. From 
the second he inferred the paramount duty of govern- 
ments to take such measures as would place all future 
generations in the position most favourable to the 
growth of virtue. Nor did he deem such a task bo* 
yond their power. The vast organiisation that is main- 

* * I potten," Mid Mr. Owen, ** the knowledge which, if tcted apon, 
wiU ■Mdrafeoiure ehtmolert §u tnperior to nnj poiMMed b/ e^j indt* 
▼Mwa f?er jrH bom.*' (• New Hond Worid/ ?ol ▼. p. 889.) 
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tnined for tho repression of crime is wholly nselcssi 

and the powers with which it is endowed are of qnes- 

tionable morality ; but if the efforts that are now so ; 

uselessly squandered in this direction wero applied, ^ 

upon a similar scale, for the formation of a rational 

character, and for the removal of those circumstances 

that most predispose to vice, there can be no doubt 

that society would be eventually relieved from a con* 

dition that is not inherent in its essence, but a mere 

disease proceeding in the main from ignorance. Mn 

Owen was accustomed to adduce his own success at 

New Lanark in proof of what might be effected by a 

judicious combination of circumstances. It is true 

that little but confusion resulted from the experiment 

at Now Harmony, but the failure may bo amply ac« 

counted for by the disorderly elements of which it was 

composed. 

Having explained these fundamental principles, it i 

became necessary to show in what manner the euro 
could be most readily effected ; and the first step to be 
taken in this direction was to discover the causes that < ) 

are now actively engaged in producing vice. Now, 
tlie most prominent of these are ignorance, poverty, 
and competition. Ignorance is not merely an evil 
from the superstitions it tends to foster, but it is also 
the leading cause of inequality among men. It will, 
therefore, be a part of the new system to give to all 
precisely the same education. Not alone this, for in 
the communities of the future all will be educated to* • i 

gether ; for so long as inequalities are permitted to i ; . 

exist between child and child, so long will they con* j ! 

tinue to exist between man and man. But when all the I \ 
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members of the community liavo boon subjected from 
infancy to the Bnme influences, and brought up in con- 
stant association vriih one another, the differences of 
rank, tastes, and habits, that now introduce so much 
division and discord, will entirely cease. So far as 
there may bo any original difference of temperament 
between men, it will also be reduced when breeding 
proceeds upon scientific principles. Now the assimila- 
tion of character is the first condition of success ; 
without it, all other attempts that may be made must 
prove abortive. Accordingly, we fiiid that Mr. Owen 
discouraged at New Harmony, and upon other occa- 
sions, the precipitate zeal of his followers, who were 
disposed to adopt community-life before they had 
passed through the preliminary stage of education. 

We have already seen the nature of the remedy Mr. 
Owen proposed for poverty and competition. We have 
seen how his theory of socialism was in its origin little 
more than the development of a pauper farm, so as to 
include every class in society; the elaborate division 
into ranks, classified according to wealth, and the sub- 
division of each rank according to religious faith and 
political opinion, was not to be a permanent feature in 
the measure. It was intended only as a temporary 
means of conciliating existing prejudices. The new 
system of education would, in the course of a single 
generation, render all such provisions unnecessary, for 
it would introduce a perfect uniformity both of rank 
and opinion. Nature has defined the only true in- 
equality that can justly exist ; it is the inequality pro- 
ceeding from age. The *'New Moral World*' will, 
thereforoi be organized upon that principle. All will, 
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in the course of their lire«, be called upon to perform 
every function, from the humblest domestic duties to 
the most difficult operations of government. Life to 
the npe of thirty will be divided into periods of 
five years each. The two first will be devoted to the 
formation of character and the useful branches of 
education. At seven each child will begin to assist 
in domestic matters, and in such out*door pursuits 
as may be suited to its strength and advantageous 
to its health. They will be directed and aided by 
children from ten to twelve, at which latter age they 
would cease to be occupied with the domestic duties 
now confided to servants, and would enter upon the 
more important labour of life. From twelve to twenty- 
five every one will be engaged in the production of 
wealth. It n])pears hardly possiblo that all can be 
occupied successively or simultaneously upon every 
division of labour ; but care will be taken that the 
occupations shall be sufficiently diversified to secure 
perfect health and sufficient repose to all. As each 
community will have no object but to supply a simple, 
abundance to its members, the grinding toil with which 
wo are familiar in old society will have no existence. 
During the years devoted to the production of wealth 
there will, therefore, be ample time for practising tho 
most useful form of education, that of instructing others. 
At twenty-five the citizen of the New Moral World 
will emerge from the business of life to enjoy its 
pleasures. His character will have been carefully 
fonned ; his youth will have been usefully employed : 
it cannot be doubted that his remaining years will be 
spent in a manner agreeable to himself and highly 
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profitable to mankind. Tlie duties ho will have to per- 
form to his community will occupy but a very small 
portion of his time. Till thirty he will act as guardian 
of the wealth that has been created. From thirty to 
forty ho will be a member of the Council of Govern- 
ment, and direct the operations of the colony ; from 
forty to sixty he will be employed on such foreign 
affairs as may arise. Ho will carry his knowledge and 
experience to the ends of the earth ; he will unite the 
most distant colonies together by the friendship his 
presence will excite.* 

The reader will perceive how much the complex 
operations of old society will be simplified. The evil 
that reigns in great cities will cease, for they will bo 
delivered over to desolation. Tlio population of the 
New Moral World will be scattered throughout the 
country in communities, each community including 
from 500 to 3000 persons. They will all be founded 
upon agriculture. Machinery and manufactures will 
be judiciously introduced to lighten the burden of 
.labour and increase the conveniences of life. But each 
colony will be mainly self-supporting. Tlie great oc- 
cupation of traffic and exchange will be nearly, if not 
entirely, suspended. Commercial enterprise that unites 
the most distant shores will cease, for the evil passions 
that impart to it its life will no longer exist, f Privato 
property will be abolished ; the lust of gain, the envious 

• • Book of Ihe New MonU World/ pt. t. 

1 8o complctolj did Mr. Owen oontomplMe the toUl oetMtioii of 
coromeroe itid the rMolation of lociety into telf-eupporiing coloniee, 
ihet he anticipftted a time when no medium of ezctuuige would be 
reqnired. [See 'Book of the New Ifond World,* pi. ii. p. 26.] The 
labour eiehMiget were only ** en interaediete ftep.** ibid, p. S8. 
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spirit of rivalry^ the demon of competition, with the 
other horrors of old society ; its licentious luxury, its 
long catalogue of miseries, will entirely disappear. Not 
alone this, for the productive resources of society will 
be greatly augmented, inasmuch as large classes of 
useless consumers will be abolished. The priesthood, 
for example, will vanish with the superstitions they 
have created. The unhealthy conditions excited by 
large towns, and the rices of the old immoral world 
will bo so effectually removed that physicians will 6e 
no longer required. Hostile feelings will be so com- 
pletely subdued, through a belief in fatalism, that neither 
an armed force nor any officers of law will continue to 
exist ; besides this, the numerous class of middlemen, 
shopkeepers, and others, who are engaged in distri- 
buting wealth, will bo entirely superseded by the new 
organization of self-supporting colonies. Thus, the 
whole force of society will be directed exclusively to 
productive labour. 

While Mr. Owen proposed to effect these startling 
changes in the present organization of society, ho 
maintained also that it was necessary to carry reform 
into the domestic relations. The communistic life he 
contemplated would effectually destroy the selfish privacy 
of families. The men of the New Moral World would 
live in public; their food would be eaten at public 
tables; separate houses would be replaced by huge 
dormitories. For individuals and families private pro- 
perty would have no existence ; each person would be- 
come a part of a colony ; all would share alike in the j' ) 
common wealth the fruit of the common labour. As 
women would enjoy precisely the same rights as men. 
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their position would be, of course, completely indepon- 
dent. Children would belong more properly to the 
community than to their parents. The vast inci*ease 
of productive power, from the entire abolition of use- 
less professions and destructive luxury, would so aug- 
ment the riches of the world, that no prudential con- 
siderations would bo necessary to restrain the produc- 
tion of children. The community would, indeed, 
exercise a supervision over the union cf the sexes, so 
as to prohibit the reproduction of disease,* or the mul- 
tiplication of an inferior race. With this exception, 
every encouragement would be given to early mar- 
riage, as the only safeguard to morality ; and a celibate 
life would bo viewed as *'a great crime, necessarily 
leading to diseaso of l>ody and mind, and to unnatural 
thoughts; feelings, and conduct.^'f Mr. Owen stre- 
nuously denounced the monstrous doctrine of a com- 
munity of wives ; at the same time he thought that 
considerable allowance should be made for the muta- 
bility of the affections. He ridiculed the vows that 
are imposed in old society, and which are wholly pow- 
erless to prevent the heart from growing cold, and 
the warmest love from being transformed into bitter 
hate. He maintained that the existing theories re- 
specting chastity and marriage are due to ecclesiastical 

* * New Moral World/ toI. ii. p. 42. On the principle ** no inferior 
article will be produced," persons of bid heelth ** will not be allowed to 
propagate their natural defect* and miseries, in order that hereditary 
•▼ila maj siiecdily cease to retard the happiness of the human race.'* 

t ' Lectures on Marriage/ p. 10 1 ' Book of tlie New Moral World/ 
pt L p. 44. "* Celibacy is a rirtue of the priesthood of the worid, but 
H is a Tke against natura ; and I ask, shsJl nature or the priesthood 
prefail f '* (' Lecturet on Marriage/ p. IS.) 
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influence, and should bo completely revolutionized, 
lie denied that cliastity could ever be in itself a virtue ; 
on the contmry, after the period indicated by nature, ; j 

it became, in his estimation, an ''unnatural crime." 
He contended that human nature is composed of intcUec* 
tual, moral, and sensual qualities, and that it is neces* 
sary to liappiness that they should be all developed, 
and a pro})er balance introduced among them. He 
did not regard any one of the elements of our naturo 
as in itself inferior to the rest ; he considered that they 
are all of equal dignity, and contribute in a like degree 
to the attainment of the object of life, which, in his . 
opinion, is happiness.* He asserted that a union be- 
tween the sexes can never be condemned by morality 
unless nnhnllowed by love.f Marriage ho denounced 
as ''a spurious chastity," "a Satanic device of the 
priesthood," for it is the source of a double prostitu- 
tion : to it must be ascribed the indissoluble union of 
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* **The higheii Tiriue is that which produoce the greatest happi- 
tieM that human nature can experience." ''All parts of his nature 
are equally nocessnrjr to his happine«s; his physical propensities re- 
quire to bo as reguhirljr cxeroised as his intellectual faculties, and these 
again as his moral feelings ; ami as tlie health of each part ia essen- 
tial to maintain tlie liealth of all the other parta, no one portion of human 
nature can be inferior to another, because, although composed of man/ 
parts, it is one individual whole, and perfect only in proportion as all j i ! 

its parts approach perfection." (* Book of the New Moral World,' pt. i. V \ 

p. 55.) '* It it tlie insane conduct of man supposing it right and tiHuous | ^^ i 

toopposehbownnature, and wrong and Ttcious to act in accordance with ^ i\^ ] 

it, that now creates most, if not all, of the diseases, fices, orimas, and " ' | 

miseries of the human race.** (Ibid, pt. iii. p. 26.) \\ 

t It then became, in his opinion, unchaste, and eonsequently " now ' V 

all married pairs, with a Tery few exceptions, are iifing in a state of • 'l 

the most degrMiing prostitution, enforced upon them by the human kwa 
of marriage." <• Leotursa on Marriage,' 1841. p. 40.) I » 
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persons whoso sympathies are alienated, and whose 
existences are thus embittered; to it mast also be 
ascribed the vice that reigns in society, diffusing 
among a largo class the most atrocious forms of misery. 
It is time that we should be relieved from a prostitu- 
tion that corrupts the affections as much as it degrades 
the body. Accordingly, in the New Moral World a 
union will be entered into with due formality, but 
without the penalty of being irrevocable. When a 
marriage has lasted twelve months, if both parties 
agree to separate, they will be permitted to do so in 
six months after they have given notice of their inten- 
tion ; if, however, only one party entertains such a 
wish, then the separation will be delayed for twelve 
months longer, and then, upon another application, 
the marriage will be dissolved.* 

I have thus sought to give a complete account of the 
social doctrines taught by Mr. Owen, in order that the 
reader may clearly understand the nature of the move* 
ment I have now to describe. 

The failure of New Harmony had not in any way 
discouraged Mr. Owen, or decreased his confidence in 
the new views. When he retunied to England, ho 
lost no time in beginning a course of teaching expla- 
natory of the new system. At first he availed himself 
of the Mechanics' Institution, Southampton Buildings, 
but a vote of some of the members compelled him to 
desist. He retreated to the Sans Souci Institution, in 
Ijeicester Square, and subsequently bought a chapel 
of his own in Barton Street, Burton Crescent. In a 
short time he was enabled to get possession of a largo 
* * Lcciurot on MAiriage/ p. SO. 
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building in Gray's Inn Roacl, whore he, opened the 
Jjabour Exchange. He called it the Institution of the ! 

Industrious Classes, and no pains were spared to ren- 
der it attractire. To the poor it ofTorcd a refuge from 
their poverty, by loosening for ever " the iron grasp { ! I 

of capital;" to those whose weary lives had never y ; 

tasted happiness it presented a tardy means of reoliz* t 

ing the object of existence; and, if there were any 
who loved knowledge rather than peace, there were > 

profc88ors of the sciences and lecturers of philosophy 
ever ready to raise more questions than they could an- 
swer. In one part of the building Mr. Owen would \\ 
describe his success at Now Lanark, and explain \he 
cause of his failure at New Harmony. In another, a 
clergyman might be heard discoursing on philosophy, 
and exposing the errors of religion. At one time de- 
legates from the co-operative societies assembled from 
every part of the kingdom, to report the progress of a I !, ; 
movement they little understood ; and in the midst of 
so much that was fraught with permanent importance 
to mankind, there were others who found in the amuse- 
ment of the hour a source of pleasure more suited to 
their intelligence. Asceticism was no part of the Ra- 
tional Religion, and neither its foimders nor its dis- 
ciples were opposed to dancing. It was the custom, 
therefore, in the evening, to hold a social festival, 
where the working man and his family might enjoy the 
luxury of a ball, without, as in old society, being forced 
into the presence of vice. 

Nor were those upon whom the new light had shone 
indifferent to the fate of others who were still in dark- 
ness, — a Missionary Society was organized, and six 
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apostles went forth to preach in the open air wherever 
an audience could be collected. Their principal 
stations, however, were Primrose Hill, Copenhagen 
Fields, and White Conduit House. Tliey distributed 
larfire quantities of tracts gratuitously, and sometimes 
sold in one day as many as sixteen dozen copies of the 
* Crisis/* Yet their success was not at first triumphant. 
The new views spread slowly, and the brilliant hopes 
excited by the Labour Exchange were not long un- 
clouded. It was soon beset by the embarrassments 
that shortly afterwards terminated its existence. We 
have already seen the economic reasons that made it a 
matter of impossibility for it to accomplish the object 
it proposed. But its management was attended with 
the greatest difficulty, and frequently gave rise to the 
most unpleasing incidents. The valuators rarely satis- 
fied the producers, and the latter were sometimes 
obliged to convert their notes into money, in order to 
procure articles that were not to be found in the 
Gxchango. In consequence of a quarrrel with the 
proprietor, the Institution had to be removed, and 
much valuable property was stolen during the process. 
For a time the profits derived from the coinmission fully 
paid the whole outlay upon rent and clerks ;t but as the 
novelty wore away, the receipts diminished, until at 
length the business was threatened with bankruptcy. 
Strenuous efforts were made to rescue it from the ruin 
that impended; and the energy with which various 
schemes were discussed, g^ve rise to personal recrimi- 
nations, which the philosophy of circumstances did not 

• • Kew MonU World/ toI. ii. p. Ut. 

t For A lime tlio nH profll Atiioiuitcd to £100 a moiiili. 
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always appease. At last the evil day arrived, and the 
undertaking perished that was to have effected a 
universal revolution, — that bad been declared to be 
'* The handwriting on the wall, the balance that would 
weigh the unproductive classes and find them wanting, 
a standard on which is written in burning letters the 
words of Paul, ' unless ye work, neither shall ye eat.' *' 

Mr. Owen endeavoured for a time to carry out (he 
same system on a much humbler scale in rooms he had 
taken for the purpose in Charlotte Street, and he con- 
tinned to preach the new gospel with untiring seal in 
Burton Street Chapel. He gathered round him a body 
of men, mostly in humble positions, but not on that ac* 
count less enthusiastic disciples. Many schemes were 
propounded, and innumerable societies formed for the 
purpose of removing the poverty by which they were ij 

oppressed. 

The experience they had derived from the Labour 
Exchange convinced them that under whatever name 
it might be called, capital was essentiid to production. 
A bank was accordingly established to lend money to 
industrious workmen who could provide security. The 
capital was declared to be '' unlimited.*' It was raised 
in shares of bs., upon which an intorent of 4 per cent, 
was to be paid. The bank charged the fixed rate of 5 I . 

per cent, upon its loans. A similar experiment was tried ' ^ 

in the Potteries. Tlie Labour Bank, as it was called, \ ' 

besides a capital derived from £1 shares, had the \^ 

advantage of receiving every week the wages of the • ? 

shareholders, for which it issued notes. A co-operative |! j 

store, or trading society, was formed in connection with 
the bank, where the notes were received in exchange 
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for goods.* Bat these banks can lay no claim to have 
discoyered the principle of association among bor* 
rowers from which such remarkable results have been 
achieved in Germany. 

The great importance Owen attached to the forma, 
tion of character had given a very considerable impulse 
to education among his followers. It was said that 
wherever a co-operative society was estabb'shed, a 
school was immediately opened ;t yot their efforts 
were not always successful. A delegate from Man- 
chester declared that wealth was more easily attained 
than knowledge, and he attributed the failure of many 
societies to the disorganization proceeding from the 
Ignorance of the members.^ 

In London, a body who called themselves " Socinl 
Eeformers/' met in the evenings in a coffee-house for 
" mutual instruction, and the cultivation of the moral 
feelings ;''§ and in a little while a school was opened in 
connection with the Institution in Cliarlotte Street. 
It was not without some liberal support. One gentle- 
man sent a donation of £500, and offered to add a 
further sum of £1000 or £2000, if the money was 
judiciously employed. || 

But nothing short of radical changes and excessively 
big words would satisfy Mr. Owen. Accordingly, in 
May 1833, he once more undertook to denounce all the 
existing institutions of society, and to explain the exact 
nature of the millennium of which he was the precursor. 
This time he called his achievement ''The Magpia 

• < Crisb/ Tol. ill p. 12S. f < Proeefdingt of Third Congmt.* 
t ' Crutt,* Tol. iii. p. 68. | iM. p. X7. 

g 'New Uond World/ toL i. p. 180. 
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Cbartaof Social Regeneration/''^ The establishment of 
the '' Bcgoneration Society'' was the result; and it 
undertook to extend its ramifications to the Continent. 
A union was therefore effected with a ''Society for 
Universal Civilization," which, it appears, existed in the ^ 

Rue Jacob, Paris. But the interest that attaches to 
the " Regeneration Society " arises from the connec* | j 

tion it established for a time between Socialism and 
Trades Unions. The principles of Socialism can never 
attract more than a limited number of adherents ; but , ^ 

the objects proposed by Trades Unions must command j ! 

nearly universal sympathy. We may indeed dispute M 

the wisdom of the means they adopt ; but no one can ! |; 

deny that high wages are not in themselves a good. \ f' 

Tlie object of the " Rt»generation Society " was not, {' 

however, circumscribed within such narrow limits ; it r, 

sought to establish a union not between the men alone, 
but also between the three classes of employed, 
employers, and consumers. In defiance of the natural 
law that determines the relation of these classes, it pro- 
posed to introduce an artificial system of regulation. 
The consumer was to receive ''a fair article, at a 
fair price;'' the employer was to be satisfied with 
10 per cent, profit; the hours of labour were to be .^\ 

limited to eight, while at the same time, the most It | 

ample remuneration would be given.f The Union \{ I 

Society ot Sheffield replied to this programme in what U { 

tlie ' Times ' called " one of the most important docu- 
ments that have been given to the public for many 
years." It exposes the fallacy of imposing restrictions j j 

• •Oriitt/ToLlLp.lU. t /Wrf. Tol. lii. p. 156. ll 
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npon labour, and concludes by assuring Mr. Owcu 
that he "will have no followers among the thinkers of 
any class/'* Although the disputants interchanged 
some declamatory language, they had too many sym- 
pathies in common to be entirely separated. It was 
thus that Socialists and Unionists might be heard from 
the same platform, advocating their respective prin- 
ciples.t At Salford, the Co-operative Society opened 
a subscription to support a strike.} In London, Mr. 
Owen was elected the grand master of a Lodge, and he 
permitted the trades to use his lecture hHlI.§ The 'Cri- 
sis' added to its title that of ''National Co-operative 
Trades Union, and Equitable Exchange Gazette." 
Tlie editor, refennng to the formidable organization, 
said to include a million operatives, || warned "the lords 
and lordly commoners to set their house in order and 
wind up their affairs." ** ^[r. Owen specially charged 
himself to effect the release of the Dorchester convicts; 
but the demonstration that took place upon the occasion 
is said to have exercised an unfortunate influence by 
increasing the severity of the Government. ft 

It was natural that the zeal of the Reformers should 
give rise to much rhetoric. Their speeches were either 
exceedingly violent or very dull, and as Mr. Owen 
usually occupied the chair, his patience became so 
sorely taxed that he was induced to exclude speechi- 
fying from his picture of the millennium. H No subject 
escaped their violence ; religion, however, was, perhaps, 

• • Crkia,* toI. iii. p. 1S7. t Ibid. p. 68. { Ihid. p. 191. 

{ * New Moral World,* ?ol. L p. 403. || * Critit/ ? ol ui. p. 198. 

•• Ibid. p. aii. ft Ibid. p. 268. 

U • Book of the Now Monl World ' pi. ? i. p. 70. 
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tlio favourite theme. It is needless to say that it was 
totally annihilated ; at leasti onoe every evening. It 
could not, of course, be expected that the ardour of 
the social reformers altogether escaped a political bias. I \ 

A Mr. Savage declaimed against the classes who ''mis- 
rule and misgovern/' and argued, from the prevalence ; | i 
of distrcHs, that the Government was incompetent to i | 
\t>s task. Mr. Owen urged the necessity for a ''Charter ■. 1 
of the Rights of Humanity,'' by which he proposed to 1 
raise the whole revenue by a graduated property tax; /J 
to abolish the Church Establishment, to organize a . * j 
system of national employment and univerKal education, ! I . 
— to establish free trade and liberty of speech. Besides ' j 1 
those measures, he proposed that war should cease, and i i \ 
iuternational difibrcnces be arranged exclusively by a 
congress, and that a union be still further cemented 7 
between foreign countries by the adoption of a common ^ i 
language.^ Upon another occasion, he demanded that 
a place should be conceded to the people in the third 
estate of the realm, otherwise, he threatened that they 
should create a fourth estate for themselves.f He 
spoke with compassion of the " poor sovereigns, who I' 
are generally the victims of their unnatural stations,'' i j 
and who are thereby reduced to a deplorable condi- 
tion, being " idiotic, foolish, insane, or mad, or some | i | 
compound of these qualities." But the aristocracy i f 
he denounced as " the enemies of the human race ;" j ! 
for " they first rob the people of all their rightful in- j | 
hcritance," and continue to retain possession of the . ,; 
land, " although, in strict justice, it belongs in per- ! | 

• • CritM,' Tol. Ui. p. 219. t Hid. p. tO. } 
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petuity to the people."* But, energetic as this lan- 
guage may appear to the ordinary reader, it is tame in 
comparison to the indignant fury with which he 
alludes to priests and soldiers, persons who " mystify 
and dignify ignorance, plunder and murder/' He per- 
mitted Feargus O'Connor to hold a radical meeting in 
the Social Institution, and the editor of the ' New Moral 
World' declares that the ballot, annual parliaments, 
and universal suffrage, ** are so natural and just, and 
so reasonable, that thejr non-existence serves to prove 
how unnatural, unjust, and unreasonable is the condi- 
tion in which the great mass of the population of this 
country is still held by the dominant power in the 
Stato/'t And yet, notwithstanding the frank avowal 
of such opinions, neither Mr. Owen nor his followers 
were political agitators. Their object was so completely 
to revolutionize the whole constitution of society, that 
a mere reform of existing institutions appeared to them 
of trifling importance. Accordingly, when the people 
under other leaders rose to claim their charter of rights, 
and to menace the Government, the Socialists stood 
aloof from the movement, with some expression of con- 
tempt for such paltry agitation. They had, indeed, 
by that time, assumed the worst form of an ecclesiastical 
organisuttion ; and, as is customary in such cases, they 
were so intAut upon denouncing 'Hhe old immoral 
world/' that they could have no sympathy for the 
various questions by which it was agitated. This new 
phase of Socialism properly dates from Mayi 1835. 
''The Association of all Classes of all Nations,"^ which 

• • New Mord World/ ? oL iL p. 11. t i^id. toI. L p. 896. 

{ /M. roL L p. 217. 
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was then formed, was by no means so comprebensive 
as its name indicates. Each candidate had to pass 
througli a screre probation before he was admitted to 
the privilege of membership. He had in the first place 
to attend weekly lectures at the Institution for three 
months, and then to pass an examination in the principles 
of Mr. Owen's, or, as it was called, the rational system; ; | j 

he had to declare his belief in the doctrines of the new | ] 

faith ; he had to protest his readiness to sacrifice his h j 

personal ambition to the furtherance of the great cause, 
and, if required, to enter into community at the bidding 
of his master. He had then to be elected by ballot 
into the lowest class of membership. The society was 
divided into throe classes, and before the member was 
admitted into the highest, he had to pass at each step 
through a probation of six months and an election by /; * 

ballot. He then enjoyed the privilege of being called 
a brother. Every year there was a "ballot of continu- 
ance." Tlie government of the society was entirely 
patriarchal.* Mr. Owen, who, of course, was at the 
head, received the title of *' Our Social Father.'* f 

One of the objects of this society was to collect sub- 
scriptions from the members for the purpose of paying j ■. 
missionaries to traverse the country in all directions, | y 
to diffuse a knowledge of the Social System. It was I i 
also intended to try an experiment upon land, and ; ; 
with this view a Community Fund was formed, and j j. 
supported by subscriptions of 3({. a week. Mr. Owen J ,; 
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* It WM defined as ** paternal and one of nnitj, to be adminittered | ^, 

in the spirit of kindnete under the guidance of reaton.** (* New Moral ! ;{ ! 

World/ Tol. iii. p. 362.) 

t /hid. rol i. p. 146 1 toI. iL p. 261. 
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had calculated that £250,000 was the lowest amount 
upon which an experiment could be attempted. It 
was necessary, therefore, to find the means of increas- 
ing the revenue of the society, and recourse was had 
to the old co-operative principle. A store was accord- 
ingly opened for the sale of tea and groceries, in John 
Street, Tottenham Court Road. It is stated that, of 
the numerous societies that had sprung up in London 
a few years before, not one now remained ; still, the 
new store flourished for a time, and was subsequently 
enrolled under the Friendly Societies Act. Notwith- 
standing the care that was taken in the selection of 
members, and the zeal with which they were animated, 
the cause made for a timo but little progress. A con- 
gress was held once every year, to afford the leading 
members an opportunity for deliberating upon the affairs 
of the society. At the first, but one delegate came from 
the country ; ho was sent from Manchester, where the 
new views had already obtained many convoi'ts.* When, 
however, the second ccmgress assembled, in May, 1837, 
it was found that the principal manufacturing towns 
were represented. Amongst others, we hear of dele- 
gates from Liverpool, Manchester, Bolton, Salford, 
Halifax, and Uuddersfield ; letters were also read from 
friends at Bii*mingham, Bristol, New York, and many 
other places.f Thus the Charlotte Street Institution 
rapidly became the centre of a vast organization, go- 
verned by a Central Board, and extending throughout 
every part of the kingdom. Its missionaries received 
salaries of from £80 to £100.^ They were men of 

• • New Mord Worid/ vol. TiiL p. S. f Ibid. toI. iii. p. 3^17. 
X Ihid. Td. Tu. p. 1007. 
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bumble origin and not reiy refined education, but their ':| ' 

xeal was unbounded. Mr. Alexander Campbell was «• J 

one of the most enterprising; ho had begun life as a ' I 

joiner and house-carpenter ;* he became subsequently ^; j 

on active member of the Orbiston community, and con* „ \ 

tributed to found one of the earliest oo-operatire so- ■ j 

cietics in Scotland. William Hunter, a moulder in an 'J \ 

i 
iron foundry, and afterwards a rush-merchant and • | 

fuiiiitnre-broker, was remarkable for the energy of his J, 

preaching; his death, accelerated by his exertions, 'i] j 

was regretted as a severe calamity to the cause.f But j * 

Mr. Owen himselfi although approaching seventy years j. j 

of age, wn^ perhaps the most indefatigable of all. f ; 

We hear of his rising at three in the morning, travel- | : 

ling the whole day, and lecturing in the evening.^ . . f 

He was known to be satisfied with five hours' sleep 

in two days, and he would make a journey of sixty 

miles before breakfiuHt; he would lecture every day 

in the week, and twice on Sunday. His labours were 

not even limited to his own country ; he started upon a n 

missionary expedition abroad. His object was to ascer* I 

tain from the " authorities of Europe,'' " whether they ; 

deem the time ripe to give their sanction to and lead 1^ 

a moral revolution, which all the powers on earth can- | 

not now prevent, nor much retard."§ With that view, | 

he travelled two successive days and a night to Mets ; j 

he visited the King of Bavaria at Munich; he dis- ^ 

cussed the new views with Prince Mettemich, at * 

Vienna; II he had an interview with Baron Humboldt 1 

• * New Moral World,' rol. iii. p. 2S9. f Ilid. vol. r. p. S90. I 

t Ibid. Tol. iT. p. 2dS I ToL Til. p. 1001. { IHd. ? ol ui. p. SS7. j| 

II Ibid. TOL IT. p. 14. f 
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at Berlin.* But, besides all this, it was he who or- 
ganized and directed the whole movement in England ; 
it was his writings that mainly filled the pages of the 
Socialist organ, the ' New Moral World ;* it was his 
ready pen that supplied the new religionists with 
Bible, Creed, Articles, Catechism, and all the usual 
pamphemalia of dogmatic systems. Tlie result of all 
these exertions was the formation of a new sect, quite 
as much religious as socialist, consisting of about 
100,000 members. t . Wherever sufficient converts 
were made, a separate society was formed ; it received 
a charter from the parent or London society, for which 
a fee of \0s. was charged. It was then at liberty to 
carry on its own government, and to conduct the pro- 
paganda within its own district. J The congress of 
1838 found the number of the district societies had 
increased from three to thirty-two ; and in the follow- 
ing year they rose to fifty-eight, and embraced nearly 
all the principal towns of the United Kingdom.§ 

The leaders of the movement in each of these places* 
appeared for a time at least to forget that they were 
social reformers, and not theologians. Mr. Owen had 
declared so frequently and with such vehemence that 
all established beliefs were irreconcilably antagonistic 
to the new views, that his followers considered it 
essential to their success to begin by a furious assault 
upon religion. They sought, however, to establish a 
faith more in accordance with reason, in the place of 
the old theologies they had destroyed. It was essen* 
tial, therefore, that they should have a building where 

• • New Hortl Worid.' toI. i?. p. 62. t /W. rol. il. p. 214. 

t Md. Tol. f ii. p. 1075. ( IhU, ?oL fiii p. 2. 
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tlioy might deliver tlieir lectarcSi and conduct the scr- '^ 

vice of their church. At first they were exposed to 

ranch persecution, and it was with difficulty that they 

could got a room or a hall for the purpose. But as , \ 

their I'csources increased, they were in some degree H 

removed from this cause of annoyance. i'* 

At Rochdale the cause was early strengthened by 
the accession of a clerical convert, the Rev. Joseph l' 

^lariott. In 1838 a Social Institution was opened in i> 

Yorkshire Street.* But the first Social Hall, exclu- 1- 

Rivoly appropriated to the Society, was erected at . j 

Sheffield, in 1839.t At Salford, a Mr. Smith, a | 

wealthy convert, built a hall at a cost of £850, capable 
of holding 600 people. { At Manchester the Institu- 
tion cost £6000. The lecture room alone afforded 
accommodation for 2000 people. At Liverpool the 
hall cost £5000; in London, £3000; and at Bir- 
mingham, a chapel was bought for £800.§ In this 
manner no less than £22,000 was spent in one 
year alone ;|| and in those buildings there assem- 
bled every Sunday for many years, a congregation ^' [ 
of men and women, who had passed through all 
the fever of religious controversy, who had strength 
to stand np against the creed of their fathers, to 
separate themselves from the friends they loved> to 
break through the cherished associations that cling so 
fondly around the memory of thie past. Never, perhaps, j 
was a religious leader so little fitted to guide such a ^ ^ 
movement as Mr. Owen. His theology was limited to .; 

• •NewKorAlWorid,*ToliiLp.84S; ToLiT.p. 196. I 

t Ibid. ToL Titi. p. S. X Hid. ToL ii. p/S78. I 

S • Sixth Congress* toL is. | 'CongrMt»* toI. TiiLp. S. I 
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the doctrine of Fatalism, and the assertion as a con- 
sequence of human irresponsibility. His conception 
of yirtue reduced itself to the practice of benevolence ; 
his religion to a passive contemplation of an incom- 
prehensible power. Such a creed is not incompatible 
with a noble life ; but it is little likely to inspire one. 
Fatalism is by far too convenient a doctrine for the 
masses of men, who are rarely indisposed to escape 
from the reproof of conucience. The practice of be- 
nevolence, no doubt, excrciscH an admirable subjective 
influence, but it frequently, entails the most disastrous 
consequences on its victims. Some degree of infamy 
is even yet supposed to attach to Atheism. Tlie op- 
ponents of Socialism accused Mr. Owen's disciples of 
holding that doctrine, a charge they indignantly repu- 
diated. Yet it would be difficult to imagine a creed that 
approached more closely to it. The denial of the exist- 
ence of some Power in the Universe seems scarcely com- 
patible with the present sUite of knowledge. The vali- 
dity of a charge of Atheism must depend rather on the 
attributes we ascribe to that Power. Mr. Owen denied 
its personality, and was satisfied to assert that it was 
incomprehensible.* At the same time he deprecated 
every effort of the creature to approach the Creator in 
the- language of prayer. He never seems to have 
imagined it possible that the Power of which he spoke 
may be endowed with an intelligence with which it is 
the highest aspiration of our heart to enter into com- 

* " I beliera Ihftt til fiicU prore thtt there it tn external or internal 
otttie for all cxittenea, but tliai man hat not yet acquired a knowledge of 
anj fitftfl to aeoertain what that canae ie, or anjr of ita special qualitiei.** 
C Kew Moral World,* vol. ti. p. 669.) 
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manion, nnd with attributes that can excito in our 
mind any other feelings than those of admiration and 
wonder.* Sach opinions as these are shared hj very 
many, who are fally entitled to respect, and whose 
lires are an eloquent refutation of the calumnies so 
profusely heaped upon them. But we can scarcely 

view with complacency an attempt to diffuse so barren . 

a creed among men who still require to be sustained in J \ 

the path of yirtue by the positive sanctions of a |j ^ 

dogmatic systenuf * | 

I,. . 

* ** Thm in no prRCtical Adrtntage to be dcmed from the Mippoei- t 

lion that the Power of the UniTeree is tn orgtnixed Being, or UmU ii | 

should be personified in tmj manner wbaterer." (' Book of the New | 
Moral World/ pt. i. p. 49.) 

'* Tlie all-pmrading /PoMrcr of the Unirerse will be stlentlj contem- il i 

plated and admired.'* (* New Moral World/ Tol. ii p. 41.) 1 

'* Man being ignorant of this Power, cannot by forma, rrrpmoniee, or ^ 

words, do this Power an j good or harm, and ii is onljr while he remaina | 

in a most ignorant and grossly irrational state of mind and feeling Uiat } 

lie can attempt in any manner to address it, in the language of groM J 

inconsistency, not to say insanity.*' (' Book of the New Moral World,* \ 

pt. iii. p. 31.) ^ 

** I belicTe that all ceremonial worship of a Cause wliose qualities ara T 

yet unknown, proceeds from ignorance, and tliat tlie practice is of no L 

utility whaterer, and that it is impossible for men to be formed into •]' 

rational beings, until all such worship shall cease." (*New Moral World,' y. 

Tol. ?i. p. 669.) i< 

t *' That the practice of the Rational Religion will, therefore, consist f 

in promoting to the utmost of our power the well-being and happincsa i 

of erery man, woman, and child, without regard to their sect, partyt I 

country, or colour i and its worship in those ineipressible feelings of { 

wonder, admiration, and delight, which when man is surrounded by I 

superior circumstances only, will naturally arise from the contemplation ^ 

of the InBnity of Space, of the Eternity of Duration, of the Order of | 

Ute UniTers^ and of that Incomprehensible Power by which the atom | 

i4 moTed, and Uie aggregate of Nature b gOTcmed." (^iMtHMtim oa ^ 

Marriage,' p. IS.) I 
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Tet such was the unfortunate creed that flourished 
for a time, under the name of the Rational Religion, 
and that sought its converts from among the classes 
who were most likely to suflbr from its adoption. It 
is not to be supposed that a sect of nnimpassioned 
philosophers could suddenly spring up from the most 
ignorant classes of society j and the writings of Mr. 
Owen were little calculated to foster moderation. In 
defiance of his own principles, he persisted in attri- 
buting the worst motives to large bodies of men ; the 
religions of the world he unhesitatingly ascribed to 
deliberate fraud, and their roaintcDanco to calculations 
of srlf-intercst. His language exhibited the very worst 
features produced by religious controversy. It was 
intemperate, exaggerated, and dogmatic* It is not 
surprising that his followers caught a spirit so suited 
to their intelligence. ITieir organ, the 'New Moral 
World,' never lost an opportunity of outraging the 
feelings of Christians. Upon one occasion it had to 
explain that some intemperate language it had used was 

* He tprakf of marmge us a '* Satanic de? ice of the cicr^j to place 
and keep mankind within their slatiih superstitions.*' U was tlioj a]«o 
wlio introduced tlie " impious notion ** thai thej knew better than 
nature how to regulate the instincts of man, ** and bj this imptctj they 
introduced sin and miserj among the human race.'* (* Book of the New 
Moral World,* pi. iii. p. 26.) ll is no wonder, therefore, tliat the/ are 
** horriblj injurious to the human race, and uttcrlj destructite to human 
happinesa.** {IbitL p. 56.) " Marriage,** he remarked upon one occasion, 
** is the source of more demoralisation, crime, and misery, tlian an/ other 
•iDglie cause, with tlie eioeption of rsligion and pritate property.** 
(' Lednrea on Marriage,' p. 64.) He speaks of the '* ignorance and 
hjpocrisj of all religiona.** (' Kew Moral World,* toL I p. 60.) He 
•aji, "They wiU erer be engines of power to make men fools and 
hTpocrites, and will remain the bane and eurse of humanity." (*fiook of 
the Kew Mond Worid,* pt ir. p. 6.) 
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applied only '^ to a localissed animal god, worsUpped 

by a host of localized lunatics/'* It associated the 

name of Mr. Owen and that of the Founder of Chris- 

tianity in a highly offensive manner ;t and a contro- J ; 

versy arose as to whether the Bible or the ' Book of - ' 



• 'New UmX Worid.' toL ?i p. 65S. f Ikid, toI. yu. p. IISS. 
I Ibid. Tol. T. p. Oa y S|ieeeh of tht Bishop of RieUr. 
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the New Moral World ' was the most valuable publica- 't 

tion4 Its pages prcHcnt a lamentable proof of the evil ; 

consequences that ensue from introducing theological 
discussion among ignorant and passionate men. And , 
yet it was toniperato in comparison to the language that 
some of the missionaries thought proper to employ. j ; 

One, whose name it is charitable to omit, took a Bible I i 

in his hand and expressed his ability to ^ prove from | [ 

that book that God was a fool and a liar.'' The same ) 

person denounced the priesthood, *'who frightened ; 

them to death by their bugaboos, and then made them f I 

pay tithes and church rates to save them from the ' 

devil." II They could find nothing better to say of the •; j 

great religions of the past than that they were con- > 

spiracies invented by designing men to enslave the 
people. Impatient of control, and disdaining to be ! 

guided, they endeavoured to assert their independence t 

by stupidly reviling their former creed, and by wound- 
ing the feelings of those whose communion they had i' 
abandoned. At their meetings there was generally a 
stall for the sale of books. It may be easily imagined 
the description of works thnt found the most favour 
with the new enthusiasts. The ' Kuins ' of Volney, the 
* Theology' of Tom Paine (whom with reference to his 
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194 SOCIETY OF RATIONAL BELIQI0NI8TS. 

fame they designated the immortal), the ' Cain ' of By- 
ron, the ' Queen Mab' of Shelley.* " Canting Saints,'* 
''miscreants'* and "deluded wretches,'* wore among 
the epithets they applied to the noblest body of men 
in the world, while the doctrines that are held in 
\ honour by nearly the whole of Europe and its colonies 

were designated '' monstrous absurdities called saving 

faith."t 

It was said that these opinions were followed by a 
serious relaxation of morals, — so far as such charges 
were made by ecclesiastics, or by other persons who 
are more eager to refute than careful not to misre- 
present, we may pretty confidently assume that they 

* were pious fabrications ; and yet it seemed as though 

some of the disciples proposed unduly to test the 
practical application of the doctrine of Fatalism. Ac* 
cordingly we find it stated that one man was compelled 
by an irresistible fate to pitch his wife out of the 
window ; another, from the same cause, murdered the 

^ fruit of an incestuous intercourse with his sister. The 

' assassin of Lord Norbury was treated with much sym- 

pathy as the victim of uncontrollable circumstances. 

i 

' * Although Shelley jnstlj oooupies a foremost place among the poets 

of the oenturj, it unfortanatelj happens tlmt Uiere are passages in * Queen 
Mab ' and others of hit poems that gire expressions to the peculiar 
opinions of persons who are quite unable to appreciate the real beauties 
of the great poet. There can be little doubt tJiat it was for this reason 
that he enjoyed so much popularity among the Socialists. 

t * Kew Moral World,' toI. it. p. 239. If any of my readers should 
be unhappily inclined to freethought, I would most earnestly recom- 
mend them a course of Socialist reading. The tweWo large Tolumes 
of the * Kew Moral World * may be sufficient for an ordinary case. 
The di s ea se mutt be Teiy deep if the cure it not tpeedy and radical. 
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Ilis punishment was vehemently denounced as a grosn 
injustice, assuming as it did, that tlie unhappy mur- 
derer could have avoided the act for which he suffered. 
One lecturer contended that if ''a roan was detected 
in the very act of thoti, ho ought not to be treated n» 
a thief, because he could not help \U' , | 

Mr. Owen had to restrain the eugemess evinced by *' - 

some of his disciples to adopt the now law of marriage ; 
he decreed that the freedom of divorce could only bj 
enjoyed in new society, when the character had under- 
gone a more rational formation. But the most melau* 
choly incident that was adduced to illustrate the ten- 
dency of the new views is one that unhappily rests 
upon indisputable evidence. A poor boy at Wolver- 
hampton, who was remarkable for his intelligence and 
for the excellent character he had always borne, becanui ^ 

a convert to the doctrine of the mortality of the soul. i 

Death, when deprived of its terrors, acquired for him ! 

an irresistible charm ; he saw in it a refugo from the ) 

drudgery of a long apprenticeship, and a life of un- I; 

ceasing toil. Happiness, he had learned, was the ob- ^ \ 

ject of existence : wherefore should he, who could j. . 

never realize the object, be forced to support tho i \ 

burden ? Virtue, he was assured, was nothing more V \ 

than a name given to the line of conduct that tends to \ 

produce the greatest happiness to the greatest number. j 

He coldly balanced the ])ain he would inflict upon hin | 

relations with the relief he would afford himself; he 
calculated that the transient grief of the mourners wan 
little in comparison with the prolonged misery of his 
own life.* Virtue was therefore upon his side, as wom 
* '*Toa wiU perhapt," li« wrote to hit unelo^ *'rtproMli me ibr aoi 
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196 80CIETT OF RATIONAL BELIOIONI8T8. 

1 also reason ; and thus^ having calmly reviewed the 

} consequences of his act, ho took prusaio acid, and 

went to seek in the grave the only escape ho could 
hope from poverty and sorrow. 

At length Mr. Owen began to feel that the extrava- 
gance of his followers proceeded too far ; ho expressed 
regret that his 7iCal for the truth had obliged him to 
denounce error with such persistent violence.* Tlie 
Central Ikmrd of the Association reprimanded some 
missionaries, who had deviated from the rule of cha- 
.•rity;t ''enough,'* it Was said, "has now been done 
in opposition to all localized religions of mystery.'* 
i Owen, accordingly, exhorted his disciples to feel " pity 

i and compassion'* for those who are " entangled within 

! any of these mental delusions ;" J but " to forbear all 

future public cont<»sts . . . that tend only to arouse 
, angry feelings, and to direct the public mind into 

4 j wrong channels." If, therefore, they should bo chal- 

• leuged to discussion, they are directed to "decline it, 

I by stating that the authority by which you are ap- 

I pointed, and under which you act, will not permit you 

to occupy your time in discussions which arouse angry 
irrational feelings."^ Tliey were directed, therefore, 
to limit their exertions to the simple announcement of 
the new gospel, and to the ministrations of the new 
religion. The ' Book of the New Moral World,' in 
which Mr. Owen had fully explained the new system, 
was adopted as a sacred writing, and read in the 

tliinkiiig of your tulTeringt { but I ha?e weighed them egAititi mj own, 
•nd h«?e ttruck the biUenee in my IIiTOiir." 

• ' Hone Cokmiet,' p. 10. t Congrete, 1840. 

t 'Kow Moral World,' toL ▼. p. iil. S IM. vol vL p. 591 
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servicer of the church. The new reh'gionists were | 

Also provided with creed,'^ caicchism^t articles, and ^ 

hynuiQ, and the eloquence of their lecturers supplied f 

the homilies as occasion required. The senrice was ''^ 

modelled after the old systemi and conducted with :' 
proper solemnity. It generally began with a hymn 
to— 

" The KTMt, the uaknofm Caofe, 
Unchmngrable M fate i"X 

or to— 

** Eldest of thingp, dinne Eqaality |**{ 
or perhaps to Temperance,— 

" Tliou grent preeorrative of henlth.**! 
Occasionally they sang— 

"*Ti« RcntimiV fnorecl lump alone 

Clin iruide ut in the way 1 ^ 

Where llappinenn, o'er er'ry ioene, | | 

Shccit her reriving ray ;**•• 

or they addrcHaed Reason thus— 

" Rine, lun that lights the mental world. 

And drive night-risiont hence $ 
Dispel the clouds of error's gloom 
With beams of common sense.'*tt 

Familiar sounds were reproduced with new words— 

** Community ! the Joyful sound, 
Whst pleanure to our ears I 
A healing balm (or CTcry wound, 
A reiooe for oar fears.^tt 

They exhorted the spectator to— 

• • New Moral World,' toI. ti. p. 659. f IhU. vol. i. p. 7S. 

t « Social Hymns,' no. 114. i Ihiil, no. 62. || IkU. no. 111. 

•• /*«. BO. 116. ft Ibid, BO. 109. tJ Ibid. no. 90. 
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** LcfiTe, O leave your wrctehod §fiite,— 
Scene of diioord, scene of bate i 
Take the bro(her*a hand we gite ; 
Come, and in communion live.*** 



^ The lecturer then proceeded to read from some of 

» » Mr. Owen's writings, preference being given to the 

' ? ' Book of the New Moral World / and afterwards ho 

f expounded the principles of the new system in all its 

various ramifications^ religions, philosophical, and so- 
cial ; and at the conclusion of this solemn service, the 
disciples would bring their children to be received into 
the new communion.f It was not, indeed, necessary 
that they should undergo any mystic washing of water, 
•, symbolic of a creed that had passed away ; but in the 

I congregations of the "New Moral World " they publicly 

* received the name by which they were to be known 
\ among men. 

* We read that one of the disciples was for a time 
\ involved in deep perplexity, for a child had been con- 
\ fided to his care, and it was necessary that he should 
( give it a name4 In ▼ftii^ he devoted long days and 
I sleepless nights to study the biography of the mighty 

(dead; in all the long records of the past he could 
discover not a single man whose life had not been 
\ disgraced by tyranny, or whose mind had not been 

' obscured by superstition. At length Julian Hibbert, 

' : a disciple of Mr. Owen, passed awayi and then, for 

the first time since the world began, a name had been 
I t left upon earth by which the generations that are 

, \ • *8oeial HyroiM,' no. 63. 

; \ t «Criaia,*?oLiLp.Sll|?oLiU.pp.43,S16| «KewlCond World,* 

( vol ?. p. 9a. 

** t'0rUa,'T0liiLp.S16. 
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to follow might bo called ; for, after a lifo passed in 
the practice of the rational system, he had sunk into 
the silence of an eternal rest, where he feared no evil 
dreams, and looked for no resurrection of the world 
to come. t' ; 

Theological eccentricity meets with Tery litde tole- }' 

ration from public opinion in England. The Socialists 
certainly advanced their yiews in the most offensive 
manner that was possible, and the leaders of the more- 
ment courted controversy. It is not surprising, Uiere- i [ 

fore, that the champions of existing creeds arose on 
every side eager to extinguish the dangerous heresy 
that had sprung up among them. Tlie Provost of ; i 

Glasgow interrupted Mr. Campbell in the preaching of 
the Gospel in the Green on Sunday.^ The missionaries 
complain that rooms are refused to them for the celo- f 

bration of their reh'gion.t The Bishop of Chester would * i 

not license their halls.^ Their efforts were attended t > 

by riots and persecutions at Bristol.^ At Cheltenham 
they had to encounter the '* diabolical misrepresenta- 
tions " of the clergjrman, Mr. Close. || Elsewhere they 
had to refute that " cowardly slanderer,*' Mr. Barker.** 
lliey were termed '* Missionaries of Satan,*' or '' stroll- 
ing vagiibonds, whose only occupation was that of 
treason and blasphemy.''tt Mr. Giles, a Baptist minister, 
remarkable for much energy of thought and expression, 
observed that '^ Socialism was a union of all sects but 
the worshippers of God, and of all practices but those 

• * New MonU Worid«* vol. iii. p. 37a 

t CongrfM, 1S40. | Oonsreia, 1842. 

f 'New Homl Worid/ td. ix. p. SSS. t /bid, toL vU. p. 1097. 

•• Uid. p. 1C69. ft Hid. ToL V. p. 4M. 
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of chastity and virtue."* Tho "New Moral World/' 
according to tho samo reverend critic, " offered a way 
to perfect happiness by blending the blasphemy of the 
Atheist with the sensuality of the brut^.'*t A work- 
man complains that he was summarily dismissed fi-om 
his employment because i» copy of the ' New Moral 
World ' had been found in his possession^ At War- 
rington, a sexton refused to finish a grave when he 
found that it was to contain tho unhallowed corpse of 
a Socialist. § At Manchester the walls were covered 
with placards against '*' that den of infamy, the Social 
Institute.'' II But, perhaps, the most scandalous pro- 
ceeding of which we read in connection with tho move- 
ment arose from a defect in the law, A follower of 
Owen, named Connard, experienced the reverses that 
happen in old society, and became an insolvent. Ho 
retained his belief in a future state, but denied eternal 
punishment. Tliis peculiarity of his creed camo out 
in the course of his examination before Mr. Commis- 
sioner Reynolds. That gentleman refused to administer 
the oath by which alone the bankmpt C(»uld regain his 
liberty ; for unless damnation attends perjury, there can 
be no assurance against it. The consequence was that 
the unfortunate insolvent was sent back to prison, and 
f detained there for some months, till public opinion had 

coerced a barbarous law. The commissioner pleaded 
J that it was not in his power to act otherwise, but hia 

language betokens that he was little loath to deny justice 
> upon earth, because a prisoner refused to ascribe in- 
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• * Socwlwm M it It.* 1S38, p. 8. f IM, p. 15. 

t *Kew Mortl Worid/ foL t. p. 102. { Ihid. toI h. p. 878. 

II /M. foL fi p. 909. 
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justice to Heaven. Addressing the othew, who stood 
at the same bar, lie said, '' For God's sake, yon meof 
liis nnfortiinate companions in prison, do not listen to 
the insolvent's horrible impiety : in mercy to him, I 
think him deranged."* 

At length, early in the year IftlO, the Bishop of 
Exeter brought the whole subject of Socialism promi- 
nently beforo the public. He introduced two motions (| 
in the Lords against it. In the first, he contended (i 
that the Government should prosecute the Rational ! 
Ileligionists, under an Act that had fallen into desue- f 
tudo, for the repression of organized societies ; and iu J j 
the other he recommended that proceedings should i \ 
be instituted against them for blasphemy. Upon both l i 
occasions he was supported by tho Duko of Wellington '; I 
and several prelates ; but their efforts were opposed , t ' 
by tho Grovernment, and proved unsuccessful. The — l | 
conduct of the Bishop of Exeter upon this occasion f j 
has been denounced as highly intolerant, yet it was, ) 
I think, excusable ; at least, in his position. It is, of 
course, undeniable, that there can bo no assurance for 
truth unless tho widest toleration is allowed for the 
expression of opinion. But truth can suffer in no 
degree by a certain restraint being imposed upon the 
manner in which new views are advanced, and tho 
audiences to which they are addressed. Now, if tho 
movement, of which Mr. Owen was the loader, bo 
regarded as purely social, no blame can attach to who- 
ever undertook to warn the Government of what must 
have appeared an organized conspiracy a^inst its 
existence. It must not be forgotten that very violent 
• * Now Honl World,' toI. tL pp. 701, 874» 005. 
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language was used at a time of considcrablo political 
- excitement, and that it was addressed to men whose 

passions it was easy to inflame. It must also be remem- 
, bered that among the doctrines propounded, the exer- 

> CISC of justice was openly denounced, and the assassin 

of an exalted personage publicly vindicated. We may, I 
think, pardon the seal of those who value the preserva- 
tion of order higher than the encouragement of licence 
for the anxiety they displayed to check the eloquence 
of 80 many dangerous orators. If, on the other hand, 
wo view Mr. Owen a;^ the discoverer of a new philo- 
sophy, or as the apostle of a new faith, we should 
recollect that ho selected his disciples from among 
those who were least capable of adjudicating upon the 
merits of either. A new religion may, indeed, spring 
up among the people, and ascend under propitious 
circumstances, till it subjugates the intellectual to its 
fanaticism. But truth will firKt tinge the eminences, 
and Hlowly widen downwards till all are included within 
its circle. In the interest of truth, free speech should 
be accorded to all, and the stigma that rests upon 
J innovation should be removed ; but it is not in the 

interest of truth that each noisy prophet should 
strengthen the number of his adherents from the 
ignorant who are attracted by his violence. And the 
Bishop of Exeter, and those who thought with him, 
had exceptional cause for anxiety. A dangerous heresy 
was abroad that might entail misfortune to which no 
limits could be asi^igned ; and if, as they well knew, it 
is no longer possible to '* maintain tnith '* by law, they 
might, at least, claim for the majority of the nation an 
exemption from the outrageous blasphemy of reckless 
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men ; they might, with perfect jnntico, insist that the 
propaganda should bo carried on with a dne regard 
to the feelings of respect and awe with which those 
who are the most entitled to consideration are ac« 
customed to contemplate the solemn mystery that hangs 
around the destiny of man. 

One instance of some hardship grew out of these 
proceedings in Parliament. Mr. William Pare was the 
RogiHtrar of Births, Deaths, and Marriages for the 
Birmingham district. He became an active member 
of the Socialist body, and it is stated that during the 
meeting of Congress he made no less than five sj>ceche8 
a day. Ho rose to be the Vice-President of the Central 
Board, and carried on the business of tho Society in 
the same building in which his office was situated. 
This circumstance soon attracted attention, and Mr. 
Pare withdrew from active participation in the affairs 
of the Society. Yet, this step did not shield him from i 

persecution. A local clergyman brought tho caso 
under the notice of the Bishop of Exeter, and that 
prolate introduced it with full emphasis into his par* 
liamentary speech. The result was that Mr. Pare was 
obliged to leave the Government service.* Now, so 
far as his resignation was forced upon him in conse* 
quence of the religious opinions peculiar to Socialism, 
it was an act of gross intolerance, for which it is impos* ^ ' 

sible to offer the smallest palliation ; but if, as is pro* |^ 

bablci the Government viewed tho political doctrines of 
Socialism as hostile to the existing order of which it is 
the guardian, then certainly it cannot be reproached j 

• 'Kew Monl Worid/ toI. tU. p. 1111. 
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for having profcrrcd to select a servant who was not 
at least its declared enemy. 

Yet, notwithstanding the opposition the new views 
had to encounter, they continued for a time to extend 
with alarming rapidity. A subscription was raised for 

* the purpose of issuing publications ou the subject; 
and in two years and a half no less than two million 
tracts had been circulated. At Manchester, whero 
there were 10,000 Socialists, 1000 tracts were distri- 
buted every Sunday at the public meetings.* In 
London, 40,000 wero given away gratuitously in one 

• year.f During the Congress in 1839 at Birmingham, 
half a million were dispersed in a month. Fifty thou- 
sand copies of Owen's Manifesto in reply to the 
Bishop of Exeter were sold. The outline of the Ra- 
tional system was translated into German, Polish, and 
Welsh. J At one meeting £50 was realized by the sale of 
pamphlets, varying in price from one penny to sixpence 

f each. The ' New Moral World' enjoyed a circulation 

of 5000.§ The 'Dispatch,' said to be favourable to 
Socialism, had the largest circulation of any weekly 
paper. II During one year fifty formidable discussions 
were held with the clergy.** During another, 1450 
lectures were delivered, of which 004 were npon 
theology and ethics.ft Mr. Owen was particularly 
successful as a lecturer. At Manchester he delivered 
two courses, which were sometimes attended by 2500 
people, and '' almost all," he writes, " who attended 

I : * ' Speech of Bi»hop of Exeter.* 

t • New Moral WoHd/ vol ix. p. 816. 

I Ibid, toL Tii. p. 1224 ; ?ol. ix. p. 833. 

S ibid. ToL Til. p. 1248. II Ibid, Tol. Til. p. 1076. 

•• Ibid. p. 1007. ft * Sixth CongiTM.' 
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both courses have become conrerts to the New System, 
perhaps I may with truth say all/'* 

It was complained that the Mechanics^ Institutions 
were nearly entirely deserted for the new Social halls. f 
A school was generally attached to the latter, where 
the character of the children was carefully formed 
aftor the Rational system. At Liverpool, the day- 
school was attended by 150 children. { 

It was stated upon good authority that Owenism 
had thus become, in one form or other, tlie actual creed ' ! 

of a great portion of the '* working orders.'' § But all • [ 

the converts were not in humble position. Mr. Pare, »• i 

for example, was a Superintendent Registrar. Mr. ^ | 

Finch, whose writings were peculiarly forcible, was a | * j 

merchant of some wealth at Liverpool. || Mr. Smith, of ] 

Salford, built a hall mainly at his own expense.** ' | 

Several large donations were given for educational . f 

purposes. Two securities could be found for £10,000 * ! 

* * New Moral World/ tol. iii. p. 17S. ThfM ledum were ftdTer* { { 

tiffed thus :— ** Keliof from Bad Timca. Double counc of ledum ! ' 

by Robert Owen, founder of Infant School*, originator of the poor X i 

colonies in Holland, originator of the National 8yvt«»m of Eduoa* *^ i 

tion in Pms»ia, author of the Bill aflerwarda tpoilt in the Uouae I ( 

of Commons, and commonly called 'Sir Robert Peel*t Bill for re- '•! ! 

gulating the employment of children in faetorteti* originator and • S \ 

negotiator of the cordial good undorttAnding, ainoe eiisting, bdween 1^ I 

the British and North American Ooremmeiits/* etc. (/M. p. 147.) * l 

t Ibid. Tol. iv. p. 239. J * Proceedings of Congress,* woL is. j ^ j 

§ 'Westminster Review,' 1839. \% [ 

II He was the author of a work entitled ' The Millennium, the wis- 
dom of Jesus, and the fooler}- of Sectarianism,' which he ''dedicated 
to the most venerable, wise, virtuous, and benevolent Robert Owen, by 
the Grace of Ood, of the New Moral Worlds Apostle, Defender of 
Socialism," eto. 
•• • New Moral Worid,' vol. iii. p. 5. 
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each^ to guarantee the purchase of an estate.^ In some 
places the moTcment received exalted patronage. At 
Coventry the mayor allowed the Socialists to use the 
Guildhall.t The Prime Minister presented Mr. Owen 

^ to the Queen. The missionaries were often able men, 

and among them there were two or three women. J Oc- 

^ casionally, they addressed large audiences in the open 

air ; there were 350 towns regularly visited by thom^ 

, and the whole country had been divided into four- 

teen missionary districts. § 

But the supporters of the Community Fund had 
already begun to display an activity equal to the As- 
sociation of All Classes. Tlie first two years of its 
existence had not been attended by any success ; only 

207 members were enrolled^ and their small subscrip- 
tionSj though aided by the profit of a co-operative 
store^ were quite insufficient for the attainment of 
the object they proposed. At length, however, at 
the Congress of 1837, a National Community Fund 
was started at Manchester, and enrolled by Act of 
Parliament. II Tlie subscription was fixed at Is, a week, 
and it was determined that no one should be entitled 

i^ to go upon the land until he had paid £50.*'!' The 

; year after, it was found that the members amounted to 

400, and the sum collected to £1200. Tlieir enter- 
prise increased as their prospects brightened ; and in 
1838 they actually made an offer for an estate in Nor- 

. * BUbop of Etcter*a Speech. 

t t ' New Monl World/ toL tu. p. 1076. ( Congress. 1840. 

{ These were Dundee, Olssgow, New York, Leeds, Wigan, Men* 
Chester, Literpool, Sheffield, Yarmouth, Leicester, Birmingham, Lon. 
don, Tytheriy, Bri«tol. (* New Moral World,' vol. tii. p. 1312.) 
I /»»^voLiT.p.S71| ▼oLTii.p.1291. ••« Social Tracts,* no. 1. 
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folk, for which they were to pay £11,500. The pro- 
poHal was at first accepted, but the proprietor subse- 
quently declined to ratify the contract.* Tet the 
Society was in no degree discouraged, and, in tho 
Congress of 1839, it became finally amalgamated with 
the Association of All Classes. It was then agreed to 
assume tho common name of " Universal Community 
Society of ILitional Religionists.*' No sooner had this 
change been efibcted, and the advocates of community 
found themselves supported by tho powerful organisa- 
tion I have already described, than they made an ofler 
for Tytborly, a farm in Hampshire, consisting of 533 
acres. This time they were not disappointed, and in 
August, 1839, the acquisition was formally announced. 
£750 was to be paid for a lease of ninety-nine years, 
at £350 reut.f In order that tho supporters of tho 
movement might be increased, the subscription was 
reduced to 6d. a week, and each £1 that was paid con- 
stituted a shnre. In this manner, no less a sum than 
£3000 was collected in one yoar.{ They took ]K>s8es- 
sion in October, and Mr. Aldam, an extensive farmer 
in Derbyshire, and an enthusiastic convert^ relinquished 
his prosperous business, and went to manage the agri- 
cultural branch of the new experiment.^ A com- 
mittee, of which he was one, and Messrs. Finch and 
Green the others, directed the general business of the 
community. II They proposed to erect a row of cot- 

• ' New Hona Worid/ toL It. p. 420 } ?ol. T. p. IS. 
t iM, Tol. fi. p. esi ; vol« ivL p. 1S19. 
t Ihid* Tol. TiL p. 1272. 
f Jhid. Tol. Ti. p. 776. 
I) /^Vf.TdLfi.p.709. 
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tngea, capable of accominodnting 500 persons, the 
number to be increased as the cniiso gnined more 
adherents. The members were selected from among 
the candidates by the Central Board of the Society, a 
preference being given to those who could pay £50 
into the community fund.* In this manner forty-two 
adults were chosen, and went to carry into execution 
the new principles they had adopted. But, 'they 
speedily found their path by no means so smooth as 
they had expected, and it was considered probable 
that some among them would bo forced to quit; this 
prognostication was soon verified, and the resident 
members were subsequently reduced to twelve adults 
and seven children.f It was discovered, also, that the 
farm could not be worked to profit, and it became in 
consequence a serious charge upon the resources of 
the society. Yet, notwithstanding these reverses, 
some degree of success was attained. It was found 
that each member cost 69. 1</. a week, and he was 
maintained upon that sum in a state of luxury un* 
known to old society. They rose at six and worked 
till eight, when they breakfasted; their dinner was 
supplied with meat, vegetables, and puddings ; at five, 
labour ceased, and the remainder of the day was de* 
voted to recreation. Having shaken off the gloom 
that adheres to old religions, they passed much of 
their time in singing and dancing. Nor were more 
serions pursuits forgotten; there were lecturers who 
addressed them upon all subjects of interest, and 
teachers who watched over the formation of the youth- 

• « New MonU World/ wol tI. p. 881. 

t SitUi Congrfw, * New Morftl World,' Tol. is. p. 818. 
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All character. The men were employed in the Tarious 
works that were going forward — Bometimos in gar- 
dcningi farming, or buildings Bometimos in the con- 
straction of the agricaltnral implements they required. 
Watch-making was introdnced^ to employ the leisure 
that more profitable pursuits sometimes afford. The ! 

women performed the domestic senrice by rotation, J 

BO that all might have an equal share of the labour, ; 

and be placed in the same position.* Such was the J 

elation produced by these proceedings, that the mem* [ 

bers began to anticipate the commencement of a new 
era in the history of mankind; accordingly, the go- 
Temor dates his letter in the manner of which the i 

following is a specimen ^— ! 

16th 4th Mo., Year 1, n.s. f 

16th Jan. 1840, o.s. n 

For a time Mr. Owen stood aloof from this experi- 
ment; he considered that it had been rashly begun ] 
before sufficient funds had been collected. When, j 
therefore, his disciples requested that he should accept ^ \ 
the position of governor, he declined, and did not he- • 
sitato to say that, though Tytherly might be, as New '»i 
Harmony once was, a halfway house, or training-plaoi*, .1 
yet, for the present, it must unite many of the disad- f 
vantages of both old and new society, without the re- 
commendations of either.f The events that followed ; 
amply justified this opinion. Great dissatisfaction 
arose with Mr. Finch, who had been appointed gover- ' 
nor, and who had prohibited the use of strong drinks;^ 
but, besides this, it was inevitable that he should meet a 

• • New Moml Worid/ toI. ii. p. SSi. f fkid. ?oL rii. p. ISSl. 

X Wd, Tol. ir. p. 100 ; Tol. tU. 1S69. ' 
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with much opposition among mon who were little dis- 
posed to submit to any authority. Accordinf^ly, the 
officer was frequently changed^ without any very satis- 
factory result. The expenses continued to be consider- 
ably in excess of the receipts^ and the accession of 
some one of greater influence and more extended ex- 
perience in the art of managing men^ became urgently 
required. At length Mr. Owen acceded to the impor- 
tunities of his disciples^ and went, in 1841, to reside as 
governor of Tytherly. His presence greatly increased 
the confidence of his disciples, and he found it easy to 
borrow money upon a large scale. He had started in 
London a Home Colonisation Society, with a view of 
raising money upon the security of agricultural com- 
munities; from this source, and also from personal 
friends, he obtained largo advances. Ho therefore 
commenced the erection of a building for the accom- 
modation of the communists, which was called Har- 
mony Hall. An educational establishment was a<ldod 
to the original design, and it was hoped to make it 
at least self-supporting, for they had already received 
thirty-five paying pupils. The farm with which they 
had begun was successively increased by the addition 
of others in the neighbourhood, till the property 
amounted to upwards of 1000 acres. This was dono 
under the impression that when the operations became 
more extended, they would also become more profit- 
able. In a short time £111,000 was thus spent, and 
the financial diflSculty, already formidable, was not by 
that means diminished. Great dissatisfaction was now 
expressed with Mr. Owen : he was accused of unwar- 
runtable extravagance ; he was taunted with so over- 
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loading the pages of the ' New Moral World ' with his I 

own writings, that the paper became unsaleable ; he | 

was dononnced as a tyrant, who would receive no ' 

coansel, and who would suffer no opposition. At a 

meeting at which he occupied the chairj a resolution 

was passed, to the effect that the embarrassments in 

which Tytherly was placed proceeded from the confi* 

donee that had been reposed in him ; he was in oonse* 

quence obliged to resign the governorship of the colony 

as well as the presidency of the society.* It was soon 

oyident that no benefit could be derived from this 

change, and six months afterwards both offices were 

once more conferred upon him.f 

But the enthusiasm that had characterized the first 
proceedings of the Society was rapidly dying away, ; 

and the entire movement was hastening to dissolution. r 

The supporters of the General Fund, by which the 
expenses at Tytherly were in part defrayed, had begun 

• Special CongreM, 184S. < 

t A riiitor (o Tjrtkerly in 1842 detcribed the improMioiit be noeiTed 
in a letter to the ' Morning Chronicle,' which wm afterwarde puUitbed ! 

&• a tcparate tract. He sajt, "The oommnnttj do not thenieelTee f 

cuItiTate the land i tome of them work in the garden, but lew of them, •• 

I faspect, are fitted for rongh out-door work. Tlietr number was, at 1 1 

the time I was there, niij i thirty more were expected toon after.*' ,{ 

'* If thej were all wilUng alike, they are not able alike, nor uted alike ^'; 

to fuch workf at culttrating a farm i and I hare heard that eereral of 
their oarpcntert« bricklayers, and Mieh-like, are but indifiWreot workmea ^ 

wlien put to a job. In fact, the ignorance of meet of those who came 
here at first of pnictical nutters has led them into extraragant expenses. *; 

They hare been imposed upon on erety hand. Upon the whola^ the ,' 

house (Harmony Hall) Ib commodious, but I was muoh disappointed at i 

seeing such a house. A Tillage of cottages (that was the original plan), i 

each with a garden, would surely hare been more appropriate for a work- \ \ 

ing community, and much cheaper. . • . The garden contains twenty 
seren acres.** i ' 
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to discover that the benefits they had expected to 
derive, were little likely to be realized. They were 
disappointed that so few of their number could be 
relieved from old society, and of those few there was 
as yet no assurance that their deliverance would be 
permanent. The very idea of community that was at 
first hailed with such eager expectation, lo&t much 
of its enchantment. Several minor experiments had 
been tried; at Manea Fen, in Norfolk, at Pant Glas, in 
Wales, and upon Chat Moss, and they had all termi* 
nated in failure. As the early zeal diminished under the 
influence of these disasters, the subscriptions to the 
Fund proportionately decreased, till at length the fatal 
hour approached, and the farm had to be sold. 

But its failure had caused also the ruin of the parent 
Society, from which it sprang. At a time when the 
expenses of Tytherly absorbed the whole revenue that 
could be collected, it became necessary to dismiss the 
Social missionaries, and the people when deprived 
of their ministrations relapsed into the darkness from 
which they had for a time emerged.* In some cases a 
larger sum than was prudent had been expended in the 
erection of Social halls. At Liverpool, for example, 
the building had to be given up, and the school from 
which so much good had been anticipated, was discon* 
tinued.t It was complained that the branch sooieties 
failed to support the Central Board, and degenerated 
into mere debating clubs, where curious questions of 
phrenology and other unimportant matters were dis- 
cussed. The Society in consequence no longer retained 

• CosgrcM, 1S42, fol. i. p. 169. 

t 'Ntw Monl Worid,' toL x. p. $70. 
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its central organisation, and from the isolation that 

ensued the movement gradually disappeared. It may 

have lingered for a time in some places, but as it was 

deprived of the connecting link that formerly united i 

the various societies together, it lost all vitality, and 

sank into comparative unimportance. i 

At the time of the disintegration of tiie Rational 
Society, and the failure of Tytherly, Mr. Owen was 
approaching eighty years of age. His energy continued 
undiminished, and there was, as yet, no appearance of 
discouragement arising from repeated disappointments 
He was not, indeed, able to organise anotiier society, 
or to direct another experiment, but during the few 
years of life that remained to him, he continued to 
publish books and journals, explanatory of tho New 
System ; to issue proclamations to kings, to statesmen, 
to the human race, and to the universe. He, however, 
sank completely out of the recollection of his genera* 
tion, and except in the restricted circle of his own j 

friends and followers, it was generally believed that he | 

was dead. At length a church dignitary indulged in \ 

a few picturesque details concerning the life of Mr« 
Owen, which were unhappily, not founded in fact. 
Mr. Owen condescended to correct them, and the lite- 
rary world were astonished to find that the old prophet 
was still amongst them. When, however, the Exhi* 
bition of 1851 collected men from all nations, he suc- 
ceeded in raising sufficient money to disseminate 60,000 
tracts, and to have them translated into French and 
German.^ He memorialised the Lords to convert the 
Crystal Palace into a permanent Lyceum for training 
• • JowBftl,* ToL L p. IM. 
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all future generations in the Rational System. At 
longtb, towards the close of 1858, he travelled down to 
Liverpool to attend the second meeting of the Social 
Science Association. He ascended the platform, and 
began to address the Society, when his once powerful 
voice failed, and he had to be carried back to bed. 
Yet, he suiRciently recovered to proceed to his birth- 
place in Wales, where a few days afterwards he died at 
the age of eighty-seven. 

How far radical reform is likely to lead in old society 
to the despotism of ignorance is a question that maybe 
hotly disputed. But little doubt can exist as to the 
tendency of Socialism. It is, indeed, remarkable as 
being a popular movement to support a tyranny. Mr. 
Owen was not far from the truth when he asserted that 
a totally new formation of character was an indispen- 
sable preliminary to the proposed re-organization of 
society* It was assumed that under the Rational 
system no difference of opinion would arise ; but, in 
the event of any audacious innovator attempting to 
disturb the tranquillity of millennial joy, he was to be 
removed into an asylum, where, surrounded by " su- 
perior circumstances,'^ he would have the opportunity 
of recovering his senses at his leisure."^ At New 

* " All indiTiduals trained, edaotted, Mid placed in oonformitj to 
Uie kwt of their nrnture, muit of noccttity, at all iimet, think and 
act rationally, except thej thall become phjiioidly, intellectually, or 
morally diseased } in which case the council shall remore thorn into the 
hospital for bodily, mental, or moral inralids, where thej shall remain 
vntil they shall be racorercd by the mildest treatment that will eflbct 
thdr cun.** (£lrd Uw, • Book of the New Moral World.* pt. ri. p. 77.) 
This system was, bowerer, not to be carried into effect until the transi* 
tional period had passed. Dae allowance would be made for a time for 
the infirmity that attaches to all who hare mixed in the ** old immoral 
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I f 

Ilannony and Tytherly, and in the branch societies, | 

popular government had been triedi and in so many I 

instAuccs it had failed, that if Mr. Owen had ever been ! 

inclined in that direction, he was fully convinced by j 

experiouco that it conld only lead to confusion. In his [ 
own proceedings he exacted the fullest submission, and 
tyranny was one of the charges the malcontents at 

Tytherly preferred against him. Although absoluto i 
confidence in the truth of his own opinions, and a full 

consciousness of the insanity* with which every ono • 

else was unhappily afflicted may have made him im* ! 

patient of interference ; yet, with rare exceptions, ho \ 

maintained a remarkable placidity of temper, even when \ 

severely tried in many a heated conflict with ecclesias* ^ 

tical opponents.t Hischaracterwas,however,singularly . 

deficient in imagination and religious feeling ; indeed, f 
he seems to have ignored their veiy existence. Ho 

was never weaiy of denouncing superstition, but he % 

failed to perceive the source in our nature from which j 

it springs. Few men who have thought so deeply, and I 
acted with such consistent nobility, have ever dreamed 

world.*' Accordingly, the S5Ui liw proridet for tbo lenportrj MHpeH* 
•ion of the ordinarj form of goremineiit. (/M. p. Si.) 

* A Urge put of hit Tmnoui publicaiioiit be de? o<ed to aa ekboriU 
•rgument to prore thai tho world it a great lunatic aa/lam. He dc- 
plorefl ** this netancholj ditcaae of the leading member* of the human 
race. * * New Moral World,' Tol. ii. p. 26.) He pointo out with aome 
degree of force that Members of Fariiament are mora irrational tliaa 
man J of the inmates of the Middlfsei County Lunatic Aajlum. (/M.) 

t One of Uiese gentlemen exhorted tho philosopher in somewliat 
Tirid language to repent ere the fatal die was cast, lest he should rnlifr 
into the presence of the Judge *' dripping with the blood of souls.** 
(/&M. Tol. ▼. p. 340.) Mr. Owen lameuf ed the ** religious inaanit/ " of 
another of his opponents { and admirrd the abilit/ from which bt 
argued Trom his ** insane premises.** (/M. Tol. lii. p. ISKI.) 
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80 exclosirelj of a nuiterial paradise, without evincing 
the smallest indication of any higher aspiration. He 
was, too, somewhat of an Iconoclast. The want of 
imagination precluded his sympathizing >vith modes of 
thought from which he differed, and justly appreciating 
the forms of society he denounced. The past was to 
him wholly evil, and the future, under his guidance, 
might be wholly good. He sought, therefore, to re* 
Terse every institution that had existed, and to de* 
stroy the entire literature of superstition.* But the 
most serious charge that can be brought against the 
Fatalist philosopher is the narrowness of mind that 
induced him to impeach the motives of others, and by 
which he was betrayed into a truly ecclesiastical in- 
tolerance that we cannot too much deplore. 

If the value of a life be estimated by the good it has 
accomplished, we must not forget the impulse Mr. 
Owen has given to the principle of association, which 
even now contributes to mitigate some of the evils of 
poverty. We must remember also the stimulus to 
education afforded by his success at New Lanark, and 
subsequently by the mental excitement created among 
the zealous disciples of the rational religion ; yet it 
cannot be denied that much of the evil inseparable 
from all religious agitation mingled with his later pro- 
ceedings. Doctrines that deprived life of a noble poe- 
try, and that could inspire but a feeble virtue, were 

* ** The first slop towards the attainment of a rational state of mind 
among the human raee will be to adopt eflkient meeeures to proride, 
and mt tliej ha?e been created hj eocietj to pronde well, for the priott- 
hood of all eects ; the teoond to abolish them } the third to dcstroj all 
the irratiooalixing works of theokH^y which now torment the world, in 
•UitaTananslanfiiagee." CBookoftheNewHoralWorid,*ptiilp.66.) 
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oponly adrocated; and the controTeraj thej excited 
led to much acrimonj and most intemperate condn^. 
Tci we can even discern in all the extraraganoe of 
the exaggerated and often blanphemons langoage of 
the Socialists, a certain nobility of sentiment and justice 
of moral perception we cannot fail to admire. There 
was something, too, of grandeur in the rigoroas resis* 
tanco thej made to a mischievons fanaticism that exag- 
gerates the depravity ot man. There were many of 
the new disciples who descended into the grave with a 
justly proud satisfaction in a well*spent life. Abram 
Combe was among the first to set an example of calm as- 
surance in the moment of death. Arrested in the pro- 
gress of a movement to which he had sacrificed his 
lifoi he endured a long and painful illness with equal 
resignation and fortitude ; and, as the fatal hour ap- 
preached, he dictated his epitaph to his son in these 
words : — " His conduct in life met the approbation of 
his own mind at the hour of death."* 

If the new religion encouraged but little hope of 
immortality, it dispelled the grim terror a disordered 
fancy has thrown around the future. The benefit it 
thus conferred was perhaps greater than any evil that 
might ensue from the gloomy doctrine it taught. One 
of the disciples lost a daughter of tender age and 
exquisite beauty ; a writer describes her death in 
words that contrast favourably with those of some 
fiery theologians : — '* In the morning the child died. 
No pain does little Fanny suffer now. She sleeps as 
the dead sleep ; and in the sleep of the dead is the 
only true repose. Reader I such sleep will be ours, 
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and that soon."* One of tho moat touching of their 
OQremonies was tho burial of their dead. The now 
disciples were careful not to imitate tho ghastly fune- 
rals of old society. Six girls, selected for their beauty, 
dressed in white and carrying bouquets, would accom- 
pany tho corpse ; they were sometimes followed by a 
large procession of friends, and Mr. Owen, or one of 
the missionaries, pronounced an oration at the tomb. 
The orator sought to quell the chill dread that so few 
can resist at such a moment, and to inculcate a manly 
resignation to the irrevocable decrees of fate; and 
then, with flowors profusely strewed on the grave, 
they laid the dead away to rest.f 

A few years before his death, Jfr. Owen becjime a 
convert to spiritualism; and through the agency of 
table-turning, mppings, and other similar phenomena, 
he acquired the most accurate information respecting 
futurity. It is pleasing to observe, as the shadows 
darkened around his path, how he caught sight of an- 
other and brighter light beyond the gloom ; and 
wrote concerning tho " unimaijinablo glories and hap- 
piness of a never-ending, progressing immortality." J 
He was already permittod to hold communion with 
those who had gone before. Some there were whom 
he had known only through the imperishable records 
of fame; there were others who had been his own 
familiar friends. Among tho former may be mentioned 
tho ancient prophets of the Hebrews, who frequently 
presented themselves to the philosopher of tho new 
system ; among the latter was the Duke of Kent, who 

• 'New MonU World/ toI. tIH. p. 63. 

t ihid. Tol if. p. 327 ; toI. vii. p. 1267. t SvT^^i P- 336. 
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has tlins been the means of adding another to the 
single fact that was previously known respecting 
Heaven. There are, said the royal spirit, no titles of 
rank among the denizens of Paradise, lliere have, 
perhnps, been few men who were so completely* 
" without God in the M-orld '* as Mr. Owen, yet now 
we find him attributing every act of his life to the 
special intervention of Providence. It must not, how- 
ever, bo siip|>osed that he had relapsed into Chris- 
tianity. " Let it be told," he says, in one of his latest 
uttomnces, " in the voice of thunder to all the devotooj* 
of all the religions in the world, that religion has ever 
been the bane of humanity, and the cause of all its 
crimes, irrationalities, absurdities, and sufferings ; antl 
until these deadening superstitions, based solely on tin* 
irrational notion that man can do good to God, shall 
be removed, root and branch, from humanity, man will 
remain an insane fanatic and bigot, madly destroying 
unconsciously his own happiness and the happiness of 
his fellows.*'* 

Those persons who consider the acceptance of a 
series of theological propositions of a somewhat intri- 
cate character as an essential to virtue, and under 
whose influence the word 'miscreant' has acquired its 
present signification, are., of course, little likely to view 
such a man as this with favour.f But those whosi? 
standard of virtue is different, and who hold that the 
noblest life is compatible with the least orthodox creed, 

• Autobiog. App. Tol. ii. p. ir. 

f We read thai " Mr. Slowell one daj met the author of the ' >*ew 
Moral World' in a stage coaeh. |{e ncrer miMod an opportunit/ of 
bringing auoh men to the tctt. He tried RobeK Owen. He asked him 
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cannot fail to ndmire tho passionate devotion to a sin- 
gle caase exhibited tbrough a long life, tho chivalrous 
Hacrifice of personal ambition and private fortune* to 
the faithful discharge of duty, the buoyant hope that 
triumphed over every discouragementi and anticipated 
a success from every reverse ; stilly more, the honest 
boldness with which he refused to compromise with 
error, and, though opposed by all parties, and deserted 
by many friends, continued to advocate with unwaver- 
ing steadfastness what ho held to be the cause of Truth. 

wlifthn* hit home wti a happy one ? Whether ho enjojed the peace 
which hit pious wife poesesned when she lay upon her death-bed f Owen 
prondlT fhook the tear from hii eje, and mid thai be should not allow 
bimftelf to be OTereoma by an appeal to hit feelingt. He wished to shake 
hands when parting. Mr. Stowell told him that as a fellow-man he 
sliotdd noi refute this parting courtesy, but it must not be construed 
into an admission that he looked upon him aa anything less than a man 
of most dangerous principles.*' (Marsden, * Life of Hugh Stowel V p. 56.) 
* llie amount he s|ient upon his diflTerent schemes hat been Tariously 
estimated from £40,(100 to £120,000. (QT. Sargant, p. 326. *New 
Moral World,* toI. ir. p. 291.) He nerer appears to hare been reduced 
to poterty, but his hiter years are said to hare been fiu> rerooTed from 
wealth. 
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